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Mr. Bode and the Harvard Report 
on Education 


By RAPHAEL DEMOS 


A Reply 


E Harvard Report on the 
Objectives of a General Edu- 
cation has received a wide 


acclaim in the press. But the news- 
papers have confined their attention 
almost wholly to its concrete pro- 
posals on courses and, in general, to 
matters of implementation; they have 
ignored the educational premises of 
the Report. Since I am a philosopher 
by profession, I was especially gratified 
to find that Mr. Bode in his article in 
this Journat has focused his dis- 
cussion on the philosophical portions 
of the Report. But imagine my 
dismay when I discovered that Mr. 
Bode came across nothing—not a 
single item—in the philosophy of the 
Report that he could approve of. 
He is certainly frank; his attitude is 
uniformly sarcastic; and I have been 
able to count at least eleven different 
objections against the Report in his 
article. But to try to answer Mr. 
Bode by taking up one objection after 


another in detail would be neither 
illuminating to the reader nor fair to 
Mr. Bode perhaps, given that the 
points of criticism are not wholly 
separate after all. Mr. Bode’s objec- 
tions could be summed up, not 
unfairly, I think, as follows: The 
Report erects tradition into a dogma 
and is contemptuous of scientific 
method. What dismays me even 
more is that I do not recognize the 
Report in Mr. Bode’s presentation of 
it; it is as though the parent could 
not find his child in the portrait 
drawn of it by the artist. We know, 
however, that sometimes the artist 
understands the person portrayed 
better than do the latter’s relatives. 
Nevertheless, I am clear that Mr. 
Bode has misunderstood the Report 
consistently, and that he sets up 
straw men whom he then tears down. 
I wonder if we are responsible; I 
wonder whether the Report is so 
vaguely written that it lends itself 
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to misconstruction. But of the fol- 
lowing I am quite sure. When Mr. 
Bode compares our statement that 
the tradition of the good life must 
inevitably provide our standard of 
the good—when, I say, he likens this 
assertion to Hitler’s statement, “I 
think with my blood,” not only is he 
wrong, but he has gone out of the 
bounds of fair-minded controversy. 

I take it that Mr. Bode’s feeling 
about the Report is something like 
this. Let us compare this country to 
a virile and ambitious youth who is 
courting a girl. The girl is young, 
vivacious, natural, and unabashed. 
Her name is Miss Innovation. Now 
comes the hag of a Harvard Com- 
mittee and tries to persuade the 
young man to break up his courtship 
and to marry an elderly spinster— 
toothless, tottering, and torpid. Her 
name is Miss Tradition, whose parents 
are those horrid Greeks whom John 
Dewey has so thoroughly exposed. 
Naturally, the chivalrous Mr. Bode is 
shocked. (Incidentally, despite his 
hostility to tradition, Mr. Bode 
is not averse to regaling his readers 
with several jokes and stories of quite 
ancient vintage.) May I point out, 
in defense of the Committee, that, in 
the first place, Miss Tradition is not 
so decrepit; that, in the second place, 
the Report proposes that the young 
man should marry both ladies. But 
of course that won’t do; it would be 
polygamy. In fact, the Report does 
not propose such a flagrant violation 
of the law of the land. Shall we 
stretch the figure further and say 
that this country is not one man 
but forty-eight (and many more)? 
That each of the young men will 
marry a different wife, but that all 
will acknowledge a common mother, 
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Madam Tradition? But we have 
stretched the simile to the breaking 
point and we will be better advised to 
return to straightforward language. 


HE solution offered by the 

Report is not tradition versus 
innovation; it is tradition with innova- 
tion. Also, the Report conceives of 
tradition not as static but as grow- 
ing—of tradition as illuminated, modi- 
fied, and transformed by experience. 
Mr. Bode ends his article by urging 
the need of a critical re-examination 
of all the elements of tradition. Are 
you telling us, Mr. Bode? Isn’t that 
what we have been saying all along? 
For instance, the Report speaks 
approvingly of Socrates who “im- 
pressed on his pupils and the public 
at large the duty of man to reflect on 
his beliefs and to criticize his pre- 
suppositions” (page 48). In short, 
it is an integral element in our 
tradition that it should be criticized. 
The Report speaks disapprovingly of 
medievalism, ‘‘when, in its rigid 
systematization in the late Middle 
Ages, it lost touch with experience 
and individual inquiry” (page 49). 
Again “‘by citizenship we do not mean 
the kind of loyalty which never ques- 
tions the accepted purposes of society” 
(page 77). This is one example of the 
straw men that I accused Mr. Bode 
of setting up, earlier. Here is another 
example. 

The Report criticizes the doctrine 
that reason is a separated activity; it 
insists that man is not a contem- 
plative animal alone, and that reason 
means rational guidance of life. Mr. 
Bode cannot help agreeing with the 
Report at this point—a_ condition 
which makes him very uncomfortable. 
So he tries another tack. He says: 
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“This may be entirely necessary and 
proper, but it inevitably raises the 
question of what is happening in this 
process to the cultural pattern to which 
the Report professes allegiance.” 
In short, the Report is muddleheaded 
and inconsistent; “the cultural pat- 
tern is mutilated beyond recognition.” 
What is that cultural pattern? It is 
the concept of “two-worldism.” The 
Report is said by Mr. Bode to 
advocate two opposite things: on the 
one hand, the duality of worlds, one 
natural and the other supernatural; 
on the other, a fusion of the two 
worlds. Let us now look at the 
Report. The Report never advocates 
the doctrine of the two worlds, and 
Mr. Bode admits this: he says, “the 
framework of two-worldliness is not 
even mentioned.” Quite so, I add; 
it was not even contemplated. The 
outlook of the Report is more White- 
headian than Platonic. So we come 
to the following truly remarkable 
accusation by Mr. Bode: the Com- 
mittee is muddleheaded for the simple 
reason that it says one particular 
thing which is inconsistent with some- 
thing else which admittedly it does 
not say. 

Now, what led Mr. Bode to imagine 
that we believed something when it 
was concealed even from ourselves? 
How come this telepathic insight into 
the inner parts of the Committee? 
Well, it is based on the following line 
of reasoning. Mr. Bode correctly 
interprets the view of the Report to 
be that sense-experience is inadequate 
for knowledge; reason and faith are 
also necessary. Then he argues that 
a dualism in theory of knowledge 
presupposes a metaphysical dualism; 
that, if we believe that reason and 
experience are distinct, it is because 
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we believe that there are two worlds: 
the three-dimensional world (as he 
calls it) grasped by science, and the 
“‘realm of Platonic ideas” grasped by 
reason or revelation. Now, he made 
his mistake when he failed to realize 
that the first distinction does not 
necessarily imply the second, as a 
cursory examination of the history of 
philosophy will easily show. True 
enough, in Plato’s system there is a 
strict correspondence between cog- 
nitive and ontological duality. But 
in Aristotle’s system there is no such 
correspondence. While Aristotle does 
divide his world and does divide his 
knowledge, nevertheless the oppo- 
sition between reason and experience 
is found in the knowledge of this 
one realm of nature. In our appre- 
hension of the natural world, he says, 
sense contributes the knowledge of 
particulars, and reason contributes 
the knowledge of principles or uni- 
versals. In a different way, the same 
may be said of Descartes’ system. 
According to Descartes, the secondary 
properties of material bodies are 
grasped by sense, but their primary 
properties, such as extension, are 
known by reason. Coming now to 
contemporary thought, I invite the 
reader’s attention to a paper by the 
late Professor George Birkhoff, entitled 
“Intuition, Reason and Faith in 
Science.” The title speaks for itself.! 
So, too, when the Report speaks of 
the inadequacy of experience for 
knowledge, it is speaking of the 
knowledge of nature, its laws and its 
values. If, imitating Mr. Bode, I 
make my own psychoanalytical guess, 
I conjecture that he was led to this 
mistake from a reading of John 
Dewey, and from taking John Dewey’s 


1Science, 88 (December 30, 1938), pp. 601-609. 
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fantasies about Greek philosophy on 
faith, Buta critic like Mr. Bode can 
not afford to carry Achilles’ heels 
on both feet. 


i. me speak to the question of 
reason and faith as distinguished 
from experience. The Report holds 
that knowledge involves fixed ele- 
ments, which are premises, as well 
as fluid elements in the form of 
theories. Mr. Bode comments on 
this view as follows: “The Report 
has its own special line of communica- 
tion with the Absolute.” Speaking 
for myself, I will answer the accusa- 
tion by pleading guilty; I believe in 
absolute truths. For instance, I 
believe that the democratic idea is 
absolutely true; it is a fixed premise 
in my own thinking. Mr. Bode tries 
to scare us by throwing the anthro- 
pologists at us. They will tell us 
that there are primitives who do not 
believe in democracy. Quite so, I 
reply; and the primitives are wrong. 
How do you know?—Mr. Bode might 
then ask. At which point, I might 
ask Mr. Bode himself: How do you 
know that the scientific method is 
right? You have an absolute there, 
which you are prepared to maintain 
against all comers, including primi- 
tives. Indeed, I suppose a primitive 
may be defined as a person who does 
not accept the scientific methods of 
thinking. Take the scientist himself. 
The scientists will laugh at the idea 
that values are objective; at the same 
time, the scientist cherishes the ideal 
of unwishful thinking and of the 
utmost regard for the evidence as 
absolutely valid. In short, everyone 
has his absolutes; and it is better to 
admit their existence than to conceal 
them from oneself. Once they are 
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recognized, they can be submitted to 
the scrutiny of reflection. And this 
is precisely what the Report empha- 
sizes: thought unavoidably begins 
with premises, but the mind should 
return upon itself and criticize its 
premises. That is what the Report 
means by the interplay of faith and 
reason with experience. Thus, the 
idea of democracy is at once an 
unquestioned premise and a perpetual 
experiment. 

I have mentioned democracy. The 
Report proposes as a unifying formula 
for all educational practice, the ideal 
of the worth and dignity of the 
human spirit. Mr. Bode is very 
dissatisfied with the proposal. He 
says that we all believe in the formula 
but we all interpret it differently. 
“What we have left,’ he writes, 
“after we have abstracted from these 
differences is not a vital principle 
for the guidance of conduct . . . but 
an empty phrase, a pious incanta- 
tion...” Let us see. In this 
country, the formula has certainly a 
common meaning up to a point; it 
means the democratic way of life, in 
turn interpreted to mean equality of 
opportunity. Now I can speak from 
personal acquaintance with a great 
number of American citizens who are 
immigrants to this country; and I can 
assure Mr. Bode that to these immi- 
grants the formula of the equality of 
opportunity, far from being an empty 
phrase, has meant a good deal—I 
might almost say it has meant every- 
thing. Mr. Bode says that “in the 
pinches we find ourselves just where 
we were before.”” Not at all. The peas- 
ant from Europe finds a very different 
atmosphere in this country from what 
he had encountered “‘before.”” Here 
he achieves education, self-respect, an 
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opportunity to realize his potencies 
on every front, and to come out on 
top “in the pinches.” 

But Mr. Bode may retort very 
properly that the formula of the 
worth of man was proclaimed in 
Europe no less than in this country. 
Yet the construction put upon it 
there was so different, and _ this 
difference was so important, that the 
European preferred to migrate to this 
country. In reply, let me embark on 
a sketchy and highly inadequate 
history of the formula. The concept 
of the worth of man first came to the 
fore in Plato’s doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul. Yet its significant 
implications remained buried under- 
ground, so to speak. Plato hardly 
speaks of freedom, and he was against 
democracy; in short, Plato the man 
was not equal to Plato the thinker. 
Nevertheless, the seed began to stir; 
the plant pushed through and out of 
the soil. In Aristotle, we have a 
highly explicit doctrine of man as an 
end and as free. Here is some 
progress, yet much darkness too; for 
Aristotle explicitly condones and even 
defends slavery. The Stoics developed 
the implications of the idea further 
by insisting on the equality of man 
and the universality of law. With 
the advent of Christianity, the idea 
began to receive concrete content; it 
was seen to mean that the slaves and 
the masses particularly have intrinsic 
worth as human beings. Yet Christi- 
anity failed to improve the economic 
and political status of the masses to 
any significant degree. This improve- 
ment came with the rise of science and 
the rise of political democracy. Today 
we are witnessing the emergence of 
economic democracy which makes its 
own revisions of the formula. The 
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moral of this brief homily is that man 
begins by getting an insight but in a 
bare and naked way; and that gradu- 
ally the insight acquires definiteness 
of meaning when its implications are 
envisaged. It is one step to hold 
that human beings have worth, and a 
further step to realize that men of 
another color than ours are human 
beings. The history of the moral 
ideal is the story of an evolution 
in which, on the one hand, there 
are constant elements (the general 
formula) and, on the other, varying 
elements—the latter supplying the 
filling in of the formula. The con- 
stant but abstract elements come from 
faith and insight; the varying but 
more concrete elements come from 
reflection and experience. 


Y INSISTING that differences in 

the interpretation of the general 
formula are all-important, Mr. Bode 
lets it be implied that the Report 
denies their importance. The Report 
does nothing of the sort. The formulas 
of faith and insight require the con- 
tribution of experience in order to 
have full meaning. Mr. Bode asks 
with withering sarcasm, ‘How, for 
example, would we be expected to 
deal with such issues as flag-saluting, 
polygamy, religious pacifism, the 
teaching of evolution or communism, 
and the like? Should we be content 
to admonish the contending parties 
to forget their differences and keep 
their thinking focused on the dignity 
of man?” The answer is: “No, Mr. 
Bode; we should not be content with 
anything so silly.” (Another straw 
man!) No general ethical formula 
can, by itself, provide an answer 
to particular concrete problems, as 
indeed Aristotle saw long ago. But 
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there is the correlative fact that, 
given any particular situation, then 
what general formula is brought to 
bear upon it makes a vast difference 
in the outcome. Who can doubt, for 
example, that the Nazi formula of 
the slavery of man would entail a 
strikingly different solution of the 
complex problems cited by Mr. Bode, 
from the one worked out slowly in 
this country according to the formula 
of the freedom of man? 

I would have liked to discuss the 
philosophy of pragmatism implicit 
in Mr. Bode’s article and especially 
his views on scientific method. But 
space does not permit. Nevertheless, 
it is necessary to make some state- 
ment on the matter in order to refute 
misrepresentations. Therefore I hope 
that the reader will forgive me if I 
make plain assertions without sup- 
porting arguments. The Report does 
not take a position against scientific 
method; what it says is that scientific 
method is not enough. Specifically, 
the latter is said to be inadequate in 
the field of values and in the study 
of complex and fluid situations, as for 
instance in history. Thus, science 
does not exhaust the resources of 
reason. Also, there are elements of 
faith in science, as Mr. Whitehead 
has urged. In that sense, science is 
the new religion. Philosophers and 
educators have shown undue and 
uncritical haste to climb on the 
bandwagon of science. Again, we do 
not deny that science is a proper 
wagon to carry us to the truth—and 
a streamlined conveyance at that. 
But it cannot carry us everywhere. 
Other conveyances are also necessary. 
Yet to abandon science at given 
points of the journey is not to 
espouse mysticism. The other modes 
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of thought are simply other mani. 
festations of reason. In the house of 
reason there are many mansions. 


N THE course of this controversy, 

I am afraid that I have tended i 
ignore the general reader. I now pro- 
pose to address myself more directly 
to him and to take a more positive 
line. In this country there is an 
obvious and instinctive aversion to 
tradition which is bred in our very 
bones. After all, people came away 
from the old world to the new in 
order to start a new deal in life, 
Our motto is: Away with the past. 
When Mr. Henry Ford bluntly said 
that history is bunk, he was merely 
echoing this aversion. Nevertheless, 
we are not so untraditional as we 
think. Like the British (and unlike 
the Continentals) we prefer to bring 
about changes as far as possible not 
by revolution but in a constitutional 


way. The Harvard Report proposes 
improvements in education in the 
same “constitutional” manner by 


building on the past rather than by 
tearing itdown. Mr. Bode maintains 
that such an attitude reveals a satis- 
faction with the status guo and a 
belief that (as he says) God is in his 
heaven and all’s right with the world. 
I submit, in opposition, that the 
aiternative to revolution is far from 
being an attitude of fatuous com- 
placency. Let us say that our educa- 
tional house is not fit as it now 
stands. While the Report does not 
advocate that the house should be 
razed, it does advocate that certain 
walls should be torn down, the 
foundations replaced, and new wings 
built. 

The doctrine of the Report is that 

[Continued on page 114) 
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Higher Education 
in Industrial Relations 


By DEXTER M. KEEZER 


Some Misgivings about the Boom in Schools of Industrial Relations 


postwar program of almost every 

up and coming college and uni- 
versity in the land will include the 
development of a new or a bigger and 
better department or school of indus- 
trial relations, as the relations between 
employers and those who work for 
wages are now commonly labeled. 
In the east, Cornell and Yale Uni- 
versities have established such schools. 
On the West Coast the California 
legislature has made special provision 
for work in this field. Across the 
land there are stirrings among fac- 
ulties, administrators, trustees, legis- 
lators, and others charged with guiding 
the destinies of our institutions of 
higher learning which indicate that 
the study and teaching of these rela- 
tions is about to become a major 
educational undertaking. 

I devoutly hope that these new 
establishments will enjoy great educa- 
tional success, for they certainly have 
inspiring bogs of ignorance and intel- 
lectual ineptitude upon which to 
operate. I am not convinced, how- 
ever, that this will prove the case. 
On the contrary, I painfully fear what 
is now being launched in a typically 
expansive American manner may 
prove to have been a response to an 
educational vogue rather than a well- 


|: NOW seems assured that the 
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conceived and sustained educational 
design. Because I would be delighted 
to have my skepticism prove ill- 
founded, I am here outlining some of 
the bases of it for any possible use 
this exercise may be to the man- 
ifold educational architects who are 
at work on plans for industrial- 
relations schools and departments. 
One reason why I look with mis- 
givings upon the imposing structure 
now being put in place for the study 
and teaching of industrial relations is 
that it seems to me to be built upon 
a slim foundation of knowledge. Dur- 
ing a year and a half spent as a public 
member of the National War Labor 
Board, an agency occupied continu- 
ously with at least the pathology of 
industrial relations, I was more and 
more struck by the paucity of reli- 
able knowledge of the terrain being 
traversed. If, for example, the argu- 
ment started over the relation between 
wages and the cost of living, it did 
not stay long so confined but broke 
out into a collection of disagreements 
about the true cost of living, the 
actual state of wages, the reliability 
of the agencies reporting on these 
matters, and so on and on—disagree- 
ments which remained largely un- 
resolved. Or, if the issue was one 
involving working conditions, it was 
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a safe prospect that there would be 
violent disagreement between the rep- 
resentatives of workers and employers 
about the facts involved; and if, by 
chance, there was agreement about 
the facts, complete disagreement 
about their significance was virtually 
assured. Indeed, I gravitated toward 
the conclusion that one reason there 
is so much shouting and table-pound- 
ing in negotiations between employers 
and union leaders over wages and 
working conditions is that the paucity 
of authoritative knowledge encour- 
ages both sides in the hope of 
prevailing by establishing a_ pre- 
ponderance of bluster. 


T MAY be cogently contended, of 

course, that the fact that the field 
of industrial relations presents so 
many intellectual open spaces makes 
it peculiarly promising territory for 
educational endeavor. This would 
be true if these new establishments 
were to be dedicated primarily to 
study designed to enlarge our knowl- 
edge and understanding of industrial 
relations, and staffed by the relatively 
small number of people capable of 
constructive accomplishment in this 
line. However, most of the blue- 
prints which have come to my 
attention seem to contemplate the 
enrollment of students, by what gives 
promise of being the thousands, to 
take a specialized series of courses in 
industrial relations. It is my impres- 
sion that there is not enough material 
out of which to create such a series 
of courses without spreading it much 
too thin to constitute a creditable 
college or university program. 

Judged by the field of economics 
in which I have taught quite a 
variety of college courses, the so- 
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called social sciences present peculiar 
complications in constructing good 
sequences of college and university 
courses because of the difficulties 
of arranging the material involved so 
as to confront the student with 
increasingly exacting intellectual exer- 
cises. An ascending scale of intel- 
lectual complexity is surely an essential 
ingredient of a well-constructed se- 
quence of college and _ university 
courses. If, as I believe it is, it is 
dificult to fulfill this requirement 
in building courses in long-established 
social studies, it will be far more 
difficult, and I suspect in large degree 
impossible, to do this quickly in the 
relatively novel and _ intellectually 
arid field of industrial relations. 

To be sure, there is an abundance of 
raw, much of it very raw, material 
from which courses in_ industrial 
relations can be constructed. Further- 
more, quite a bit of it, particularly 
that dealing with the more flam- 
boyant aspects of the conflict between 
employers and organized workers over 
wages and working conditions, has 
the pedagogically attractive quality 
of being interesting and exciting. 
There is also available some experi- 
ence in warping this material into 
courses in labor and industrial rela- 
tions. Such courses have been em- 
bodied in college and _ university 
curriculums for many years, commonly 
as subsidiary offerings of departments 
of economics. Some of these courses 
would, I am sure, meet the highest 
intellectual and pedagogical stand- 
ards—a characteristic which I regret 
that I cannot, in retrospect, attribute 
to a university course in industrial 
relations which I designed and taught 
for a season some years ago. How- 
ever, the volume of experience 
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in designing university and college 
courses in industrial relations seems 
to me to have been far too limited 
to provide a firm foundation on 
which to erect such an expansive pro- 
gram as that being contemplated. 

If, as I have indicated, this pro- 
gram were to be focused primarily 
upon enlarging the range of reliable 
knowledge in the field of industrial 
relations by study rather than dis- 
seminating more widely the knowl- 
edge now available through teaching, 
I would be more hopeful about it 
than I now am. Our knowledge in 
this field seems to me relatively so 
slight that the opportunities for 
expanding it are almost as great as 
the field itself. If, however, as seems 
to be contemplated, these new schools 
and departments enroll throngs of 
students and purvey to them in 
specialized courses such moderately 
reliable fragments of knowledge and 
understanding of industrial relations 
as are now available, it will, I suspect, 
be a flimsy educational performance. 
Of course, if it is so flimsy that it is 
recognized as such by the students, 
the damage may be relatively slight, 
and consist of little more than a 
waste of time—a phenomenon which, 
alas, is not altogether unknown in 
the realm of higher education in the 
United States. If, however, the per- 
formance is carried off with an 
aplomb which creates the illusion 
that knowledge and understanding of 
industrial relations is being greatly 
expanded, it may project into this 
field a sizable crop of pseudo experts 
and thus add further complications to 
what I find an already sufficiently 
complicated range of activity. 

Another reason why I am in- 
clined to be skeptical about the 
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educational beneficence of the pro- 
spective boom in schools of indus- 
trial relations springs from my fear 
that they will be afflicted by what I 
find a general tendency in the United 
States to regard these relations as. 
concerned primarily and, indeed, 
almost exclusively with the conflict 
between employers and organized 
workers over wages and working 
conditions. To be sure, this is a key 
phase of industrial relations and 
properly to be so rated in any study 
of the subject. It is, however, only 
one phase of the subject, which also 
includes that range of ideas and 
activities which present the fact or 
the possibility of co-operation between 
employers and workers. For some 
strange reason it has come to be 
regarded in many quarters as a com- 
pletely Pollyanna proposition that 
workers and employers have a greater 
common interest than they have 
conflict of interest. It is an obvious 
fact, none the less, that until some- 
thing is produced there is nothing to 
be divided and hence no nourishment 
in fighting over shares of nothing. 
Concentration on the conflict over 
wages and working conditions, how- 
ever, tends to obscure this fact and in 
the process to complicate rather than 
simplify the course of industrial rela- 
tions. For example, so-called feather- 
bed working rules which, as their 
label implies, are designed to make 
jobs softer to rest on, are sensible 
enough from the point of view of 
workers who conceive their objective 
to be that of getting as much money 
as possible from their employers for 
as little work as possible. Likewise, 
so-called stretch-out systems for pro- 
gressively extracting more work for 
the same pay are equally sensible 
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from the point of view of employers 
with an equally limited conception 
of the employer’s objective in indus- 
trial relations as that of getting as 
much labor as possible for as little 
pay as possible. When, however, 
sights are set not merely on the 
problem of dividing the product of the 
joint labors of workers and employers 
but on the problem of having more to 
divide and thus easing the problem of 
division, feather-bed rules come to 
look rather silly. And when per- 
spective is broadened to include the 
problem of having enough purchasing 
power to absorb the production of 
industry, stretch-out systems acquire 
the same characteristic. 

To be sure, any union leader who, 
in bargaining for wages and working 
conditions, had as his sole guiding 
star a maximum increase in the 
national income and neglected the 
business of getting a larger chunk 
for his membership would probably 
not last much longer than the time 
taken to make a report of his efforts 
to his fellow unionists. Likewise, an 
employer who construed his mission 
as that of distributing his financial 
substance so as to make the maximum 
contribution to the purchasing power 
of his employees would not remain 
long in that rdle, or, perhaps, even at 
large. If they are going to survive, 
both the union leader and the 
employer face the necessity of looking 
out for the immediate and selfish 
interests with which they are associ- 
ated. If, however, they are to survive 
in these times on relatively satis- 
factory economic terms, they must 
have a sensibly balanced regard for 
the importance of advancing the 
general economic welfare. In the 
current conduct of industrial rela- 
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tions in the United States, it seems 
to me that this concern is dulled by 
excessive preoccupation with the con- 
flict between employers and workers 
over wages and working conditions. 
It is as obvious that a high national 
income is a prerequisite to a high 
standard of living for the working 
population as it is that big slices 
cannot be cut out of a little pie. In 
fact, it is so obvious that it seems 
rather stultifying to mention it. And 
yet it was my observation around 
the War Labor Board that, in the 
intensity of the preoccupation with 
the size of the slices, the importance 
of the size of the pie as a whole was 
often almost completely overlooked. 


HESE new schools and depart- 

ments of industrial relations will 
find difficulty, I believe, in avoiding 
such an excessive preoccupation. For 
one thing, with its violent accom- 
paniment of threats, alarms, strikes, 
and lockouts, the conflict between 
employers and organized workers over 
wages and working conditions is the 
most dramatic, and in many ways the 
most interesting, phase of labor rela- 
tions. This engaging ‘nature of the 
subject-matter will tend to encourage 
concentration on it. So too will, I 
believe, the fact that much of the 
enthusiasm for establishing schools 
of industrial relations was generated 
by concern about strikes and other 
of the more violent aspects of the 
conflict between employers and organ- 
ized workers. The focus of the found- 
ing fathers seems likely to be reflected 
in the institutions they establish. 
Likewise, and more important than 
any other influence, will be the 
intention resulting from the efforts of 
those pressing the conflict between 
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employers and organized workers over 
_ wages and working conditions to en- 
jist the help of these new schools and 
departments on their respective sides. 
I am confident that all except 
completely venal institutions of higher 
learning, of which I cheerfully assume 
there are almost none in the United 
States, will have no difficulty in 
resisting efforts of either unions or 
employers to enlist their educational 
services exclusively on one side or 
the other. Contrary to what I find 
a rather widespread feeling among 
working people that most of our 
colleges and universities are sub- 
servient to the owning and employing 
groups in dealing with economic 
matters, I would expect most of them 
to do their utmost to avoid partisan- 
ship in the field of industrial relations 
and certainly to decline to be consci- 
entious educational subsidiaries of 
either unions or employing groups. 
If, however, as is likely to prove the 
case, both unions and employers ask 
their help in this capacity, it will be 
possible for them to work with both 
and thus preserve a balance in par- 
tisanship which will create at least 
the impression of impartiality. In 
so far as they take this course, 
however, their principal contribution 
to knowledge and understanding of 
industrial relations may well be such 
that it will further complicate relations 
by increasing the capacity of each 
side to combat and resist the other. 
Implied here, of course, is a judg- 
ment that more knowledge and under- 
standing of how to press the conflict 
over wages and working conditions is 
not what is primarily needed in the 
field of industrial relations at this 
juncture. To this contention there 
may well be the rejoinder that it is 
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not the business of higher education 
to be guided by judgments of what is 
good and what is bad but to generate 
more knowledge and understanding 
of what is. I agree that this is the 
proper general perspective in which 
to conduct the enterprise of higher 
education and that when it is a case 
of generating either sweetness or light, 
it is clearly the business of higher 
education to go after light. As I see 
it, however, it is part of the proper 
conduct of this light-seeking process 
to try to enlarge it where it is most 
needed. And I submit that what is 
clearly most needed in the field of 
industrial relations at this juncture 
is more general economic enlighten- 
ment, of the sort presumably to be 
provided by more intensive cultiva- 
tion of the general field of political 
economy, and not more knowledge 
of combat techniques with which to 
press the conflict between employers 
and organized workers over wages 
and working conditions. 

When the joint efforts of workers 
and management succeed in reducing 
substantially the cost of a product 
in relation to the price that can be 
obtained for it, how should the 
resulting saving be shared? How 
much of it should be distributed in 
the form of increased wages, how 
much as increased profit, how much 
in the form of lower prices to con- 
sumers? At any rate, what general 
principles should apply if the economic 
interests of both those immediately 
concerned and the community at 
large are to be best served? The 
traditional answer would be, “‘Leave 
it to competition,” but as often as 
not such an answer to this crucial 
question of economic policy is com- 
pletely out of date. In the mean- 
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time, so far as I can discover, little 
or nothing is being done to formulate 
a sensible and workable substitute. 
In the absence of such an answer, those 
engaged in collective bargaining over 
wage matters are naturally tempted 
to seek to prevail by exaggeration, 
bulldozing, and the other methods 
which a conflict which has no clear- 
cut intellectual boundaries invites. 


HE arts of pressing this conflict 

have been developed by both sides 
to a point where they even include 
repertoires of ham histrionics, designed 
to sway the tide of conflict in favor of 
one side or the other. For example, 
both labor and industry members of 
the tripartite War Labor Board regu- 
larly feigned tremendous moral indig- 
nation, impatience, or contempt for 
the intelligence of those who disagreed 
with them if they suspected such a 
show would influence the public mem- 
bers to decide cases in their favor. 
Also, unions maintained at least one 
school to help the local leaders fathom 
the policies and procedural mazes of 
the War Labor Board so that they 
could exploit them as fully as possible 
for the benefit of their union member- 
ship. It is to be anticipated that 
much educational enterprise of this 
immediately practical sort will con- 
tinue to be carried on both by unions 
and employers. If, in addition, these 
new schools and departments of 
industrial relations are drawn exten- 
sively into the same line of educational 
endeavor, as I fear they will be, it is 
not entirely fanciful to envisage an 
almost complete stalemate in these 
relations while excessively clever op- 
ponents perfectly thwart each other, 
and while the basic economic 
problems involved go unanswered. 
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Lest the outlook seem completely 
dismal, it should be noted that 
as a result of developments during the 
war, these new schools and depart. 
ments will have access to resources for 
constructive accomplishment not pre. 
viously available. One such resource 
is a large increase in the number of 
competent college professors who, as 
a result of the operations of the 
National War Labor Board, have 
acquired a considerable knowledge of 
industrial relations. Because they 
constituted one of the few groups 
which could be suspected of having 
enough impartiality, let alone intelli- 
gence, to look out for the public 
interest in carrying out the work of 
a board upon which workers and 
employers were directly represented, 
college faculty members were heavily 
drawn upon as public members of the 
National War Labor Board, its numer- 
ous regional boards, commissions and 
panels, and its staff. To be sure, the 
fact that the knowledge which many 
of them acquired is largely that of 
the conflict between employers and 
organized workers over wages and 
working conditions might make them 
tend to concentrate ‘on this phase of 
labor relations, and thus accentuate 
the bad balance in educational fare 
which I fear. For all I know, how- 
ever, many of them share this same 
fear. At any rate, it will be possible, 
as it would not have been before the 
war, to staff a considerable establish- 
ment for the study and teaching of 
industrial relations with faculty mem- 
bers who know quite a lot about 
the subject—provided that working 
conditions, wages, and hours, to which 
they have perhaps become peculiarly 
sensitive, are reasonably good. 

Also, wartime agencies concerned 
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with labor relations, notably the 
National War Labor Board and its 
many subsidiary enterprises, have 
accumulated a large stock of knowl- 
edge about these relations which, if 
properly cultivated, can throw much 
new light on them. This seems to 
me particularly true of the work of 
the Board in the field of wage stabili- 
zation, which developed much more 
information about wages in the United 
States and how they work than has 
previously been available. Some of 
this information also has the chal- 
lenging quality of conflicting con- 
spicuously with standard theorizing 
in this line. For example, the Board 
found that the commonly accepted 
notion that wage rates for the same 
kind of jobs in areas drawing on the 
same labor supply tend to become 
uniform simply does not pay out as a 
matter of fact. It continuously found 
striking differences in pay for virtually 
the same jobs in plants right next 
door to each other. If the experience 
of the Board in this line, which is well 
recorded, is as well analyzed, it offers 
possibilities of a significant enlarge- 
ment of knowledge and understanding 
of industrial relations. This, I am 
sure, is much less true of the volumi- 
nous record of the deliberations of 
the Board in dealing with an endless 
succession of labor disputes, most of 
them conceived and carried forward 
along conventional lines. Most of 
this record has no more intellectual 
vitality and novelty than a phono- 
graph record so broken that it repeats 
itself endlessly. As I have indicated, 
I believe the avoidance of a similarly 
vacuous and repetitive educational 
performance will present a real prob- 
lem for these new schools and depart- 
ments of industrial relations. 
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CAN indicate one of my misgivings 

avout this expansive new educa- 
tional venture in the field of industrial 
relations by recounting a_ personal 
experience in dealing with the indus- 
trial relations of the lumber industry 
of the Pacific Northwest. Officials 
of the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense found 
that the industrial relations of this 
industry were almost hopelessly com- 
plicated because representatives of 
the employers and the workers com- 
pletely disagreed concerning virtually 
all of the key facts about the industry 
having a bearing on what could 
and should be done about wages and 
working conditions. They disagreed 
about such matters as the cost 
of lumber, lumber prices, whether or 
not the industry was profitable, and 
they even managed to disagree about 
the wages actually being paid. Both 
sides had records in which they had 
faith, but the other side or sides, 
since the organized workers were 
grouped in two strong and mutually 
distrustful unions, repudiated them 
as unreliable. 

In the hope that it would at least 
narrow the range of controversy, I 
was commissioned by the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics of the Council 
of National Defense to direct the 
preparation of a purely factual report 
about the key economic aspects of the 
industry, in the preparation of which 
the employers and unions agreed to 
co-operate. When the report was 
completed, I read it to representatives 
of the employers and unions, and 
asked them to study it carefully and 
then report any modifications which 
should be made in the interests of 
complete factual accuracy. No modi- 
fications were proposed, and at the 
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second meeting on the report I said I 
thought we could confidently look 
forward to a new period in the 
industrial relations of the industry 
when there would at least not be 
debilitating controversy over as basic 
facts about the industry as those 
covered by the report. I explained 
that it would be a relatively inexpen- 
sive matter to keep the sort of record 
I had compiled and to improve 
it progressively. Indeed, this was 
demonstrated by the preparation of 
a first supplemental report for the 
National Defense Mediation Board. 
When I became a public member 
of the National War Labor Board two 
years later, I again got involved with 
the industrial relations of the lumber 
industry in the Pacific Northwest. 
To my surprise and anguish, I found 
employers and union leaders were 
again fighting right over the same 
factual ground I thought had been 
cleared of major controversy by the 
fact-finding program I have men- 
tioned. For the failure of this pro- 
gram to have any such result, both a 
union leader and an employer offered 
me the explanation, and oddly enough 
in almost identical language, which, as 
I recall it, was, “‘We found our 
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negotiations hampered by the facts,” 
Both intended to be slightly face. 
tious—as facetious as anyone usually 
gets in the solemn field of industrial 
relations—but I think what they said 
accurately reflected the true situation, 
Labor relations of this industry are 
unusual in many ways, but the lack 
of passion in the search for the truth 
is not unique. 

Perhaps these new schools can rise 
and stay above the moral and (of 
vital importance for purposes of 
higher education) the intellectual level 
on which industrial relations are now 
conducted in the United States. If 
so, they will succeed in this crucial 
particular where, so far as I have 
been able to observe, equally special- 
ized educational enterprises of the 
same general type in the social and 
economic field, such as schools ot 
commerce and schools of journalism, 
have not been notably successful. 
They will also succeed under what I 
believe will be found to be peculiarly 
trying conditions. It is, however, my 
profound hope that they will succeed. 
It is solely with the thought that it 
might help to this end that I have 
noted some of the dangers against 
which I think they should be on guard. 
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The Liberal College in 
a Secular World 


By ELBRIDGE SIBLEY 


The Quest for Broader Concepts 


E AMERICANS believe 
that liberal college educa- 
tion is important to us, both 


as individuals and collectively as a 
great society. Yet, to judge from the 
current popularity of Jeremianic pro- 
nouncements on the subject, many 
of us are convinced that the colleges 
must mend their ways if they are to 
fulfill their important mission. That 
mission, from the individual stand- 
point, is to help young men and 
women learn how to live good lives— 
to achieve the highest possible develop- 
ment of human personality. From 
the social point of view, it is to 
develop an élite which will lead 
society as a whole to live a good life 
by conserving and enhancing the 
cultural heritage of the nation and 
the world. From either view the 
educational goals are the same, com- 
prehensive intellectual understanding, 
appreciation, and ethical evaluation 
of life as a whole. Liberal education 
cannot be conceived as training for 
any particular occupation, for its 
graduates enter the whole gamut of 
vocations. Its purposes cannot well 
be served by training in some special- 
ized field or fields of scholarship; it 
is unrealistic to ignore the fact that 
only a small minority of Bachelors 
of Arts become teachers or preachers, 
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and far fewer still become original 
scholars. 

In the present era of highly per- 
sonalistic and secular culture, the 
task of liberal education is both more 
difficult and more desperately neces- 
sary than ever. Incidentally, the 
war introduced no new problems 
except for the temporary depopula- 
tion of college campuses; it only 
exacerbated and called attention to 
cultural ills which have long been 
developing. Although these ills are 
in a considerable measure related to 
the rapid intellectual progress of the 
past century, the colleges cannot be 
charged with failure to keep up to 
date. In quantity and diversity of 
scholarship, today’s college faculties 
outshine those of a generation ago, 
and, despite the competition of extra- 
curricular activities, the average stu- 
dent probably learns more things 
than his parent did in college. 

The fundamental difficulty is that 
knowledge has become incoherent. 
In our complicated and secularized 
world, there are neither encyclo- 
paedists who can marshal all knowl- 
edge, nor priests who can speak 
definitively on all questions of good 
and bad. To most Americans, no 
church speaks with unquestioned 
authority on all aspects of life. In 
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our culture, each individual is his 
own final court of appeal on questions 
of value; he may exercise his judg- 
ment either directly or indirectly 
by choosing whose opinion he will 
accept. No answer is final, and new 
questions continually have to be 
faced. In such a situation, the 
liberal-arts college must not only 
develop its students’ capacity for 
intellectual understanding, but must 
also help them become able to weigh 
the aesthetic and ethical values of 
life, and to pursue through ever chang- 
ing circumstances goals which will 
make it meaningful and satisfying. 

The liberal-arts colleges are not 
successfully discharging either of 
these responsibilities—the older one 
of making the world intellectually 
comprehensible or the newer one 
which has devolved upon them 
through the decline of dogmatic 
religion. Evidence of their failure 
is all too visible in the opportunistic 
leadership and cynical following which 
characterize public affairs and in the 
philistinism of the average college 
graduate’s private life. 


N A culture which exalts the moral 

autonomy of the individual, the 
responsible person needs to be able 
both to understand and to evaluate. 
Unable to turn to higher authority 
for ethical and aesthetic judgments, 
he must not be merely well-trained in 
how to do things, or he will quite 
likely apply his skills to worthless if 
not positively bad uses. On the 
other hand, if he has learned only to 
evaluate the world without knowing 
objectively how it works, his efforts to 
attain ethical goals will be frustrated. 

The central purpose of a liberal-arts 
college should be to make its students 
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aware of the importance of con. 
tinually asking, What is good in life? 
and to show them how to seek the 
right answers. The college cannot 
hope to hand down immutable authori- 
tarian answers, for the answers that 
may suffice during the few years that 
a student spends in college will have 
to be revised, modified, re-interpreted, 
and sometimes reversed during the 
years after he leaves the academic 
nest. Inculcating a lasting interest 
in the right questions is a subtle 
process, far more difficult than dis- 
pensing information. The best pos- 
sible precepts will fall on deaf ears 
unless they appeal to the hearers’ 
latent interests and desires. As the 
careers of fascist dictators like Hitler, 
as well as those of good leaders, 
demonstrate, an essential of leader- 
ship is the ability to formulate and 
symbolize people’s inarticulate wishes. 
A hero of the French Revolution is 
said—perhaps apocryphally—to have 
exclaimed, “‘I hear the mob in the 
street; I must go out and _ follow 
them, for I am their leader.”” Some- 
what less naively, the colleges must 
undertake to lead the American mob 
out of the mire by helping it see what 
it is semiconsciously striving for, by 
focusing its attention on _ ultimate 
goals and values rather than on the 
details of the passing moment. 

A liberal-arts college would belie 
its name if it tried to dictate con- 
clusions as an authoritarian church 
used to do. Ultimate goals and 
absolute values can be apprehended 
only by acts of faith, and the ethos 
of our present age does not allow 
anyone to order another to perform 
a particular act of faith. If the 
colleges are to lead the élite of the 
next generation toward firmer cultural 
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ground, they cannot do it by ex 
catbedra moralizing on the one hand, 
nor by indifference to ethical prob- 
lems on the other. They must lead 
by asking questions which their fol- 
lowers want to ask but are unable to 
formulate for themselves. They must 
then show their followers where and 
how to search for their own answers, 
and they must inspire them to further 
searching by unstinted criticism of 
their tentative answers. 

Before we venture to add to the 
current plethora of plans for the 
salvation of liberal education, let us 
try to see why contemporary scholars 
and teachers in general have failed to 
give their disciples what theologians 
used to offer, a vision of a fundamen- 
tally coherent and valuable universe. 


BRIEF glance at some _ of 

the past century’s outstanding 
scholars—who should, by the way, 
be viewed as symbols rather than as 
individually responsible for the broad 
trend under discussion—will show 
how, in liberating itself from theo- 
cratic tyranny, scholarship has tended 
to dehumanize itself. The fact that 
science, which has come to occupy 
the center of the scholastic scene, 
cannot by its very nature provide a 
substitute for the final act of faith 
which gives meaning and purpose to 
human life, is admitted in theory but 
grossly disregarded in academic prac- 
tice. We can smile at the naiveté of 
Auguste Comte’s positivism, yet some 
of the more insidious fallacies of 
positivism are perpetuated in our aca- 
demic folkways which stem from the 
intellectual revolution touched off 
by Darwin’s work. Darwin dis- 
credited the pseudo science which 
had been ancillary to the theology 
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of many previous centuries. That 
in itself need not have entailed for- 
saking the age-old faith in intangible 
human values, but Darwin was 
quickly transformed by contemporary 
thinkers into the prophet of a mech- 
anistic universe in which the only 
purpose is to survive by fair means 
or foul—or rather, simply to survive, 
since the old meanings of fairness and 
foulness had become irrelevant. In 
the cosmology of Herbert Spencer, 
the high priest of social Darwinism, 
the knowable world is governed by 
purely mechanistic processes of natu- 
ral selection which produce evolution. 
Since natural selection is, by defini- 
tion, survival of the fittest, evolution 
is synonymous with progress, and 
there is no occasion for human beings 
to worry about imaginary ethical 
problems. Beyond the knowable part 
of the Spencerian cosmos lies the 
Unknowable, a kind of limbo which 
has no effect upon men’s real lives. 
Spencer’s ghost and many serious 
contemporary scholars will rise up to 
condemn the foregoing travesty on 
the great encyclopaedist’s work; let 
us admit that it is a caricature from 
which many half tones are left out. 

Few if any areas of human thought 
have been unaffected by the secular 
world view which Spencer epitomized. 
Some of the effects are clearly reflected 
in various psychological theories of 
human motivation which have pre- 
vailed in recent decades. Essentially, 
it has been the fashion to explain 
human behavior primarily in terms of 
drives which push men from behind 
rather than in terms of goals they 
strive to reach. Instincts first took 
the place of creeds as determinants of 
conduct. Individuals were described 
as having as many specific innate 
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tendencies as seemed necessary to 
account for whatever they did, with- 
out having to posit any other dynamic 
factors in human personality. By the 
time, early in the twentieth century, 
that instinctivism had been carried as 
far as possible—or further—other 
schools of psychology had also aban- 
doned the premise that men’s actions 
are really determined by consciously 
accepted goals. 

John B. Watson described the 
facetiously named Homo sapiens as 
a structure of irritable protoplasm 
devoid of any inner motivation but 
capable of a very few primitive 
reactions to external stimuli. Wat- 
son’s austerely scientific formulation 
of human behavior was not accepted 
wholeheartedly by the majority of 
scholars, but a very similar notion 
was found palatable when stated in 
less starkly physiological terms by 
R. S. Woodworth. According to the 
latter’s widely used textbook, any 
activity, when once initiated, fur- 
nishes its own continuing drive. Not 
even blind instinct, then, is necessary; 
only some external accident which 
sets in motion some part of the 
human organism. The same general 
outlook upon the nature of what earlier 
philosophers had fondly regarded as 
the human mind was confirmed by 
much experimentation on the learning 
process. The hypothesis that learn- 
ing is exclusively a matter of random 
trial and error was proved to be 
correct by observing the behavior of 
men and animals in artificial situa- 
tions from which any opportunity 
for the exercise of intelligent choice 
was carefully excluded.! 


1For an incisive and entertaining exposé of this 
particular fallacy of scientific inference, see 
Wolfgang Kohler, Gestalt Psychology (New York: 
Horace Liveright, 1929). 
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Properly construed, all of these 
theories have been important con- 
tributions to men’s understanding of 
themselves; but they have unfortu- 
nately been misconstrued as indicating 
the all-sufficiency of an atomistic, 
mechanistic approach to all human 
problems. Similar trends could be 
traced in other fields of scholarship, 
but the example of psychology will 
suffice. 


O ENLIGHTENED person 
would contend that the way to 

get back to fundamentals is to repeal, 
as the late William Jennings Bryan 
would have done, the scientific prog- 
ress of a century. That would be 
impossible even if it were desirable. 
Walter Bagehot, in his Physics and 
Politics, which appeared a short gen- 
eration before the Origin of Species, 
observed that once anything has been 
subjected to free discussion it can 
never again be put back in the 
realm of mystery. One may wonder 
whether he foresaw the iconoclasms 
of the coming decades, and -antici- 
pated that there would be attempts 
to piece together the broken images. 
In this age, we need a kind of wis- 
dom that will not be upset, as the 
theologically based wisdom of the 
previous age was, by scientific dis- 
coveries. In the midst of an ever 
accelerating current of scientific prog- 
ress, the oncoming generation—and 
our own as well—must learn to 
distinguish between knowing how to 
invent a more powerful radar appar- 
atus and worshipping the apparatus. 
Obvious though it is that science 
treats only of means and not of ends, 
one might infer from the pictures of 
the ‘“‘better”’ postwar world painted 
by the writers of advertisements that 
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the scientific techniques by which 
electrons have been controlled are all 
that is necessary for human salvation. 
The present state of the world should 
be sufficient to awaken anyone from 
such a dream, yet the illusion persists. 
Although they are less naive than the 
man who thinks of his future only in 
terms of possessing a shinier auto- 
mobile, the makers of liberal-arts 
curriculums have been insidiously led 
astray by the prestige of the research 
scholar who divides and re-divides his 
subject-matter until he has isolated 
the indivisible atom. 

Now there is nothing inherently 
bad about atomizing things—or even 
dissecting so-called atoms—for pur- 
poses of study.?. The basic fallacy of 
contemporary liberal education is 
the implicit assumption that such a 
process can by itself lead a person 
to know how to live a good life. The 
syllabus of courses in the catalogue 
of almost any reputable college affords 
a fairly systematic and comprehensive 
view of the fragments into which 
human knowledge and _ experience 
can be divided, but it fails to indicate 
how these fragments are to be 
reassembled into the coherent philos- 
ophy of life which the preface of the 
same booklet promises that the college 
will impart. Even theology and 
philosophy, which formerly permeated 
the curriculum and gave it unified 
meaning, are now relegated to sep- 
arate pigeonholes where they can be 
studied with scientific detachment 
either for their antiquarian interest 
or simply as a means of accumulating 


*This figurative language was written before last 
summer’s spectacular demonstration of atom- 
splitting, and may seem absurdly anachronistic. I 
recur to what I said in the second paragraph: that the 
war has not fundamentally changed the tasks which 
liberal education ought to perform but has made it 
more urgent than ever that they be well done. 
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some of the credits required for 
graduation. 

The specialization of scholarship 
which has made possible an amazing 
accumulation of knowledge and won- 
derful technological achievements has 
at the same time, when carried over 
into liberal education, diverted the 
minds of both teachers and students 
from the paramount question of what 
to do with all their knowledge and 
power. Under the figurative micro- 
scope of a grammarian, the works 
of Aeschylus or the Bible itself 
becomes as ethically neutral as the 
cells of a tadpole’s tail under the 
optical microscope of a cytologist. 
Because the historian is just as 
intensely preoccupied with the chro- 
nology of the Punic Wars as the 
chemist is with the synthesis of a new 
dye or the philosopher with the 
interpretation of an obscure passage 
in the Phaedo, no one stops to think 
about the hierarchy of values without 
which life becomes a sequence of 
reactions to unrelated stimuli. Every- 
thing is valueless, because nothing is 
more valued than anything else. 


T IS no new discovery that the 

prevailing liberal-arts curriculum 
consists of granules of knowledge 
which are no more coherent than dry 
sand. The academic air resounds 
with pleas for integration and for syn- 
thesis, but disintegration and analysis 
continue to prevail. Broadly speak- 
ing, as we shall presently see in more 
detail, the expedients that have been 
tried have amounted to increasing 
the size of the separate granules, or 
providing that every student shall 
become acquainted with a predeter- 
mined assortment of granules; but 
the fundamental structure of the 
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curriculum has generally—in fact with 
only a handful of exceptions among 
the hundreds of secular colleges— 
remained granular and incoherent. 
Undergraduates—so runs the com- 
fortable explanation—are not mature 
enough to tackle the strenuous task of 
synthesis; therefore the world must 
be presented to them in separate bits, 
each of which can be studied out of 
context. It is piously hoped that 
sometime after they have graduated, 
the alumni will spontaneously fuse 
the bits into a meaningful whole; but 
this, alas, seldom happens, for by the 
time they have matured enough to be 
wise, the alumni have forgotten most 
of the then seemingly irrelevant 
things that they once wrote on 
examination papers and are too 
busy to try to recall them. They 
derive their world views and philos- 
ophies of life from the crude experi- 
ence of everyday adult living instead 
of the carefully refined knowledge their 
professors taught them. If the premise 
of undergraduate incapacity for any 
but narrowly compartmental thought 
is granted, the futility of so-called 
liberal education must be accepted as 
inevitable. But to postulate that 
adolescents cannot think broadly is 
like postulating that the American 
Negro is genetically unintelligent or 
that the white rat in a laboratory 
maze is innately unable to “reason.” 
True, the average undergraduate does 
not actually think very broadly; true, 
there are few Negro railroad presi- 
dents or even doctors of philosophy; 
true, the rat runs about at random in 
the strange maze. But the black 
man and the white rat are in situa- 
tions where their fullest potentialities 
cannot possibly be demonstrated, and 
perhaps the same may be true of 
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the undergraduate student in a typical 
college. 

Just as experimental psychologists 
for a long time “proved” their 
postulate that learning is a mere 
adding up of discrete and independent 
reactions by experiments so designed 
that they could not possibly dem- 
onstrate anything else, so the colleges 
postulate that their students are 
incapable of intellectual synthesis 
and ‘“‘prove”’ it by administering to 
them a curriculum which neither 
encourages nor permits them to 
attempt to comprehend themselves 
as entities. Worst of all, the process 
often convinces the students them- 
selves that the postulate is true. 


OST scholars and teachers will 

resist any radical change in this 
situation, for the valid reason that 
it gives them both a substantial 
amount of academic freedom and an 
opportunity for intensive scholarly 
activity, undistracted by intrusions 
from outside their chosen fields of 
study. 

Specialization, as it is typically 
practiced, minimizes the amount of 
direct competition among faculty 
members, and to that extent makes 
for tranquility on the campus. A 
teacher of mathematics can reach the 
top of his ladder without having to 
push down the equally ambitious 
teacher of philosophy or physics; he 
competes only with other mathe- 
maticians. In a society in which 
competition is so highly valued as in 
our own, scholars might be expected 
to welcome it unreservedly. But 
after all, even businessmen, who are 
competitors par excellence, are not 
averse to limiting the areas of compe- 
tition in their own sphere. Ina small 
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college, the limitation of competition 
to members of the same department 
often amounts to its elimination and 
encourages oversleeping. Sleepers, of 
course, resent being disturbed, but 
there are occasions when it is impor- 
tant to disturb them. 

Academic freedom of the individual 
scholar to follow his own path in 
pursuit of truth is a precious heritage 
and not lightly to be trifled with. 
Like many traditional values, how- 
ever, it is sometimes invoked to 
justify practices which actually nullify 
it or which in a particular situation 
prevent the attainment of some 
greater value. In mediaeval Europe 
and in narrowly sectarian institutions 
of learning today, freedom of scholars 
to investigate the natural universe 
without regard to sacred dogmas has 
cost the physical or professionai life 
of many a devotee. But that is 
not the present issue. The issue 
facing the secular college of iiberal 
arts is whether, for example, the 
freedom of the biology teacher to 
devote his time and energy exclusively 
to “pure” biology is more important 
than the need of the students to learn 
how phenomena which we classify as 
biological are related to those which 
we call literary, economic, political, 
aesthetic, and so on. It is not a 
question of freeing scholarship from 
the chains of authoritarianism; it is a 
question whether scholars in a liberal- 
arts college should not assume respon- 
sibility for thinking, and letting 
the students hear them think, about 
the whole universe on some special 
aspects of which they are experts. 

In answering this question—which 
is too often answered one way in 
words and another in actions—the 
liberal-arts colleges are prone to be 
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overawed by the prestige of the 
university graduate schools where 
specialized research is, quite appro- 
priately, recognized as a summum 
bonum. Small colleges have been 
known even to starve most of their 
academic departments in order to 
support a few distinguished “pro- 
ductive scholars,” in a futile effort to 
look like universities. If they merely 
failed to equal the larger institutions, 
this striving might be good for them; 
but, unfortunately, it nullifies their 
avowed purpose, for the essential 
task of liberal education is to find 
coherence and meaning in life. Taken 
out of the context of human life as an 
integral process, any subject lends 
itself to more intensive study, but 
at the same time it loses its ethical 
content. When this is done, teachers, 
both individually and collectively, 
avoid responsibility for facing the 
ultimate question of values. 
Academic freedom has thus come 
to mean, in an important sense, 
isolation both from one’s colleagues 
and from the task of answering the 
vulgar question, So what? In the 
lives which people lead outside aca- 
demic groves, economics, religion, 
politics, science, language, and history 
continuously impinge upon each other, 
or rather they are simply abstractions 
from the organic whole of culture. In 
everyday life only a schizophrenic can 
fail to recognize this. Yet each 
college subject remains surrounded 
by a more or less impermeable mem- 
brane which insulates it from every 
other subject. Teachers teach for 
years in close geographical proximity 
without ever visiting each other’s 
classes, much less ever visiting them 
for the purpose of asking embarrassing 
questions about each other’s teach- 
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ings. Students tend to learn, despite 
lectures to the contrary, that in 
studying one subject it is unnecessary 
to be concerned with the conse- 
quences of what one learns in another. 
They find that it is not only trouble- 
some but unprofitable, as measured 
by their marks, to try to span the 
chasms which their teachers carefully 
maintain between their own and 
other departments. This kind of 
academic freedom needs to be abol- 
ished in the colleges of liberal arts. 

Perhaps those who make a fetish 
of the word freedom may be appeased 
if we speak of substituting for the 
negative freedom of specialists to 
ignore each other, the positive and 
constructive freedom of each expert 
to interest himself in what the other 
experts are doing and how what they 
are all doing can be integrated into 
something worthy of being called lib- 
eral education. Seriously, the liberal- 
arts college needs to recognize that 
its function of deriving wisdom from 
the overflowing store of knowledge is 
no less important, and indeed more 
urgently needed at the moment, than 
the addition of new atoms of knowl- 
edge to the store. Likewise, it is 
more important to initiate under- 
graduates into a lifelong quest for 
wisdom than to supply them with the 
maximum number of facts about 
some specialty which, the chances 
are, they will not continue to cultivate 
either as a means of livelihood or as a 
solace for their leisure hours. 


EW wakeful college administra- 
tors in the United States would 
be likely to dispute the charge that 
there is a serious need for more 
effective integration of the hetero- 
geneous courses which are collectively 
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called liberal or general education, 
The great majority could point to 
expedients which have been adopted 
in their own institutions to bring this 
about: general-course requirements, 
survey courses, orientation courses, 
comprehensive examinations, required 
concentration by every student in 
some major field, grouping of “‘ depart- 
ments” into larger “divisions.” Of 
these devices, only a few purport to 
be direct all-out assaults on the 
anarchy of the curriculum. Reliance 
on a survey or orientation course, 
even one of the rare ones which 
encompasses the universe rather than 
a certain “field,” implies the fallacious 
notion that intellectual synthesis is a 
substance which can be added at a 
given moment to the mixture of other 
substances which students acquire 
through their various courses. Actu- 
ally, the synthesis can only result 
from long-continued interaction of all 
the elements. A well-known academic 
dean thus conceded the difficulty of 
injecting order into an essentially 
chaotic curriculum: 

Every college student ought to 
have at least a one-year course in philos- 
ophy for the sake of clearing his thinking 
in ali directions, organizing his knowledge. 

. . If philosophy were now generally 
taught for these ends, it should be 
required. But as unfortunately this is 
not the case, it cannot properly be 
generally required.‘ 

Comprehensive examinations, to an 
even greater extent than orientation 
and survey courses, customarily com- 

5Cf. Mursell, James L. Education for American 


Democracy. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1943. 
‘West, Andrew Fleming. American General 


Education. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. pp. 48-49. The passage 
recalls Thoreau’s earlier observation that “there 
are nowadays professors of philosophy, but not 
philosophers” (Walden, 1854; p. 16, 1906 edition). 
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prehend only the rather closely related 
body of knowledge in which a student 
has “majored”; moreover, they are 
usually given only at the end of the 
senior year. They cannot cure a case 
of intellectual indigestion which has 
been afflicting a student for several 
years. If the facts which he has 
learned before sitting down to the 
examination have been taught as if 
they existed in several quite separate 
universes, he can scarcely be expected 
suddenly to break with habits incul- 
cated over a period of years and at 
last see all his knowledge as an 
organic whole. The challenge of a 
comprehensive final examination is a 
valuable experience, but to expect a 
student to meet it with great suc- 
cess after pursuing a conventional 
atomized course of study is almost 
to imply that the ultimate step in 
liberal education is one in which the 
teachers can offer no help. At worst, 
on the other hand, comprehensive 
examinations are too often mere 
“bookbinder’s syntheses’”’ of ques- 
tions excerpted from last year’s exami- 
nations in several different courses. 

Requiring all students to “take” a 
predetermined assortment of courses 
in several important fields may assure 
a well-rounded education in the sense 
of acquainting them with a variety 
of kinds of knowledge which need to 
be synthesized. The crucial task of 
synthesis is still left to the students, 
who are likely not even to have 
become aware that it needs to be 
performed. 

Organizing the faculty and the cur- 
riculum in broad divisions, typically 
called the humanities, the natural 
sciences, and the social sciences, is a 
step toward greater administrative 
and instructional efficiency within 
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the respective areas, but it leaves 
unbridged the widest and deepest 
fissures in the academic continent, if 
indeed it does not widen and deepen 
them. So long as the humanists, 
the natural scientists, and the social 
scientists regard each other as citizens 
of separate sovereign states, so long 
as their diplomatic relations are 
marked by mutual tolerance. punc- 
tuated by occasional outbursts of 
mutual contempt, the central problem 
of liberal education remains insoluble.’ 
More radical than any of the fore- 
going devices is the quest to find 
unity and certainty by focusing the 
curriculum upon the culture of the 
past. Relatively few colleges are 
likely to take this way out of chaos 
for, without disparaging the impor- 
tance of long cultural perspectives 
and the timelessness of some ancient 
wisdom, we must recognize that not 
even the wisest of the ancients could 
possibly have anticipated all of the 
problems which must be faced in the 
present and the future. Culturally 
mature people today ought to know 
something about Plato and his prede- 
cessors, but they cannot afford to 
close their eyes to the fifth decade of 
the twentieth century, to try to 
crawl back into the womb of culture. 
Some other way needs to be sought, 
not to escape the endlessly growing 
complexity of the world, but to find 
meaning and satisfaction in it. 


T IS time to sum up our criticism 
of the prevailing patterns of liberal 
education and to venture to suggest 


5The recent exchange of polemics between 
George A. Lundberg and the defenders of the 
humanities distressingly reveals the intensity of 
academic provincialism. Mr. Lundberg’s article 
on “What to Do with the Humanities” appeared 
in Harper’s, June, 1943; rejoinders have been too 
numerous to require citation here. 
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one remedy which may prove to 
be worth trying. 

We started with the proposition 
that in this secular world a college 
which aims to help its students to 
qualify as members of the cultural 
élite must help them not only to gain 
intellectual comprehension of our cul- 
ture as an organic whole, but to 
evaluate their knowledge and experi- 
ences in terms of ethical and aesthetic 
standards which will give life a 
consistent meaning for them. Neither 
of these aims is being satisfactorily 
accomplished for the vast majority of 
college students. 

Failure in both respects can be 
immediately attributed to the fact 
that each subdivision of knowledge 
is cultivated as if it were independent 
of the whole of culture, and hence as 
if it were ethically neutral, not 
subject to evaluation in terms of any 
transcendent standards of value. This 
is the first obstacle to progress toward 
the goal of liberal education; that is 
not to say that it is the only obstacle 
on the road, but until it is removed 
we cannot even squarely face the 
others. Granted that the chaotic 
state of liberal education is in large 
measure a reflection of the chaotic 
condition of our whole culture, we 
need still to hope and strive for unity 
and coherence in education. 

The conclusion of our argument is 
that much of the activity of a liberal- 
arts college ought to consist of a 
Socratic kind of mutual education on 
the part of the teachers of different 
subjects, with the students attending 
and occasionally participating in the 
dialogue. The professor of the classics 
should be publicly challenged by the 
professor of economics to make clear 
what he is talking about and why it is 
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worth listening to, and so on through- 
out the roster of the faculty. 

This suggestion is of course go 
heretical that it may be thought to be 
facetious, or at most merely figurative, 
As Burges Johnson after long experi- 
ence in college teaching observed, 
“college professors do not listen to 
other college professors. They merely 
assume a listening attitude and wait 
for them to get through.’® With all 
due allowance for the fact that the 
remark was made in the jovial 
milieu of a college alumni reunion, it 
is a solemn indictment and an impor- 
tant one. Although much lip service 
is rendered to the merits of Socratic 
dialogue as an educational process, the 
folkways of the colleges in general 
belie the claims that are made for it. 
To be sure, the conference, discussion 
group, and tutorial session are familiar 
institutions on many campuses, but 
their participants are a single teacher 
and one or more students. It is a 
rare student who is both well enough 
informed and sufficiently lacking in 
inhibitions in the pfesence of his pre- 
sumably wiser teacher to be able to 
argue with him on an equal footing. 

As for the members of the faculty, 
it is rarely that they argue about each 
other’s fields of knowledge with their 
colleagues in other departments, and 
it is regarded as positively improper 
for them to do so in the presence of 
students. Such customs could be 
rationally justified only if the aim of 
the college were to further the utmost 
possible development of each separate 
discipline, with complete disregard for 
the unity of culture. 

What we are, in effect, suggest- 
ing is that the college frankly 
admit the futility of trying to pro- 


6 Amherst Graduates’ Quarterly, Aug., 1944, P- 339 
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duce liberal education by the mere 
addition of fragments of knowl- 
edge, and set about producing a 
chemical reaction, so to speak, by 
which the separate elements will be 
synthesized. There will be imme- 
diate outcries that this is a dangerous 
experiment and that even if it does 
succeed—which it very likely will 
not—it will produce a vast amount of 
heat. To which we may reply that 
the synthesis is what we need, and we 
shall simply have to take reasonable 
precautions to prevent the heat from 
burning down the buildings. 


HERE will also be objections by 

those who feel that the ultimate 
process of becoming liberally educated 
can only go on subtly and uncon- 
sciously; that it can occur only 
through four years’ leisurely associa- 
tion? with scholars and gentlemen and 
other students, punctuated by the 
pedestrian study of facts about a 
wide variety of subjects, the thrills of 
athletic contests, and the catharsis of 
all-night ‘“‘bull sessions”; but that 
it is only a silly notion of amateurs 
and professors of education that 
anything could be accomplished by a 
deliberate effort to practice liberal 
education in classrooms. Against 
these objections we can humbly con- 
tend that some of the most cherished 
wisdom in our social heritage has 
emerged from the conversations and 
controversies of scholars with their 
peers. 

In a chapter entitled “‘ From Atmos- 
phere to Reason,” Sir Richard Liv- 
ingstone, an Oxonian educator, in his 
book, Education for a World Adrift, 
distinguishes two phases in the 
process of education for a good life: 


"School, from the Greek schole, meaning leisure. 
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first, the unconscious absorption of 
good habits of thought and action; 
and second, the conscious mastery of 
concepts and principles.* American 
liberal-arts colleges need to attend 
more directly to the latter phase: 
not merely to the concepts and 
principles of physics and French 
grammar and Renaissance archi- 
tecture and the rest of the subjects 
in the catalogue, but to the quest for 
broader concepts which will bind 
together all these things into the 
context of good ways of life. Such a 
quest can be effective only if it is 
carried on by scientists and humanists 
together; left to themselves, the 
former tend to lose sight of ultimate 
goals, while the latter sometimes 
wander in dreamy disregard of reali- 
ties. The college, in short, ought 
to try very seriously to live up to 
Webster’s general definition of itself: 
“‘a collection of persons engaged in 
common pursuits.” 

Mere changes in the assortment of 
courses offered will not lead teachers 
who have been preoccupied with 
their own subjects to engage whole- 
heartedly in common pursuits with 
their colleagues who profess other 


disciplines; nor will perfunctorily 
attended interdepartmental colloquia 
of faculty and _ students. These 


devices may be useful and necessary 
but must not be mistaken for the 
ends they should serve. To make 
the maximum contribution to the 
kind of liberal education we have 
been talking about, each participating 
teacher must act on the belief that, 
however intrinsically important his 
own discipline is, it derives most of 
its importance from its relevance to 
[Continued on page 114] 


8London: Cambridge University Press, 1943. 
Ls b 4. 








On Relevance in Philosophical 
Teaching 


By PETER A. BERTOCCI 


Students’ Questions as Signs of Their Intellectual Problems 


that the teacher of philosophy 

should leave his students with a 
sense of the problem, or, as Charles 
F.S. Virtue puts it, with “‘a tension 
between illuminative depth and sys- 
tematic clarity.”! There is another 
phase of the problem of philosophical 
clarity, however, which calls for 
re-examination. That is psychological 
or experiential clarity. In a word, 
we are not teaching philosophy; we 
are teaching philosophy to students, 
or better, we are teaching students to 
philosophize. The problem we must 
be sure to meet is the problem in its 
setting in the psychological situation 
of the late-adolescent. 

How can philosophy be made a 
breathing, living, relevant, human 
pursuit for students? In part, at 
least, by aiming professional teaching 
at philosophical problems as felt by 
students. Philosophy misses fire when 
it is not organized to help the student 
to understand the meaning of the 
worth-while life and its implications. 
Let philosophy be the analysis of 
meanings, of issues, of the history 
of ideas, of scientific presuppositions; 
let it play whatever other rdle it will 


1See the excellent article, ‘Concerning Philo- 
sophical and Professorial Clarity” in JouRNAL OF 
Hicuer Epvucation, XIV (November, 1943), 
Pp. 409-12. 


[: ITSELF, the thesis is faultless 
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in its pursuit of wisdom. But let the 
teachers of philosophy not forget that 
those who come to them, come seeking 
wisdom which will help them to 
choose their values. Whether the 
charge be exaggerated or not, the 
teaching of philosophy meets a psy- 
chological barrier in the _all-too- 
prevalent student stereotype that 
philosophy is abstract, up in the air, 
and gets nowhere. Students fre- 
quently do much philosophizing in 
their “‘bull sessions”; but they do 
not come to the teachers of philos- 
ophy, because they do not expect to 
find light through philosophy on the 
kind of problems they are talking 
about. They want flesh, not dry 
bones. As teachers, we can counter- 
rationalize the situation by remarks 
about the unwillingness of most stu- 
dents to discipline investigations, but 
our problem, after all, is to remove 
any basis there may be for student 
rationalization. Whether we step into 
dormitory ‘“‘bull sessions” or the 
politics and literary clubs, we find 
students whose intellectual and emo- 
tional ferment would bring a gleam 
to any Socratic eye. 

Why are these students not taking 
philosophy? Is it not true that 
students are doing most of their 
ethical, religious, and aesthetic think- 
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ing in literature courses, where they 
find philosophy embodied in a Shakes- 
pearean drama or a novel of Hardy 
perhaps? One finds that many stu- 
dents enjoy literature because it gives 
them ideas about philosophies of life. 
I would not disparage the function of 
literature, which does implicitly and 
explicitly make so many philosophical 
issues dramatic and concrete, but I 
do lament the fact that this is the 
only philosophical education so many 
students have. Our students have 
philosophical interests, but philos- 
ophy does not enjoy the reputation 
of being relevant to these concrete 
interests. 


HERE is, without doubt, a real 

problem facing the teacher of 
philosophy. Philosophy represents a 
body of critical thought which is the 
stock in trade of the professional 
philosopher. The honest teacher feels 
that he must be fair to the wealth of 
philosophical wisdom in the past and 
in the present. Thus, usually, whether 
we are writing our books or preparing 
lectures, time and the logic of the 
philosophy to be taught largely deter- 
mine what is to be the order and 
content of the textbook or course. 
The students are there to be taught; 
their sights are to be lifted, for they 
are about to be introduced to Plato, 
or Aquinas, or Hume, or Kant, or to 
the proper perspective on a problem. 
If the student does not adapt himself 
to that logic, order, and level, well, 
not all minds are good enough for 
philosophy! 

But have we forgotten? We are 
teachers, teachers of human beings 
who do and can experience the 
philosophic impulse! Do we adjust 
the students to philosophy and its 
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problems, or philosophizing to the 
students and their problems? Is not 
the assumption that the problems of 
philosophy are their philosophical 
problems one that can bear investiga- 
tion every time we begin a new 
term? Are we to teach philosophy, 
yes, the great philosophies and the 
great issues, or are we to teach the 
students to philosophize about their 
lives in which the persistent problems 
of philosophy may or may not be 
embedded? 

There is a way out of this practical 
dilemma if we can remain aware of 
both sides of the teaching problem, 
and if we are willing to vary our 
teaching procedures and objectives, 
especially in the introductory course. 
One thing is certain. If we begin 
at the student end, we can assure 
ourselves that what we are talking 
about does have relevance to the felt 
problems of our students. If we do 
begin at this end, and do have a 
comprehensive knowledge of philos- 
ophy, we are not only surer of 
enlisting the student’s interest but 
we can better choose the points at 
which to build the reflective bridge 
between the student’s life and philo- 
sophical thought. 

My contention, then, is that in 
our loyalty to philosophy we have 
tended to forsake the mission of the 
teacher of philosophy. Whatever else 
philosophy involves, it calls for 
the systematic criticism of values. 
The philosophic quest may have to 
go much deeper than did that of 
Socrates in the examination of life, 
but from the viewpoint of most 
students it fares better if it begins, as 
it did with Socrates, with the defini- 
tion and criticism of human values. 
The Socratic teacher does indeed 
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become a midwife for the ideas which 
are born in intellectual labor over the 
fundamental question the individual 
persistently asks: What is the good 
of this? Inevitably there follow the 
other questions: What is this? How 
do I know this is true (or good, or 
beautiful, or holy)? The first ques- 
tion is the question to which striv- 
ing human beings revert, and to 
which the teacher must revert if he 
desires to keep action in contact with 
thought. 


HESE remarks, as already hinted, 

have a special bearing on the 
introduction we give our students to 
philosophy. An orientation course 
in philosophy will meet students 
where they are if it is planned to 
guide their ethical and religious think- 
ing on both the theoretical and 
practical level. The student is con- 
fronted by the necessity of choosing 
among values, educational, social, 
political, aesthetic, and religious. 
The current popularity of the social 
sciences, including psychology, has 
increased his knowledge of the per- 
sonal and social conflicts which are 
unavoidable aspects of human life, 
but none of these descriptive studies 
is concerned as such with the critique 
of values. Is it not imperative, 
therefore, that we begin our teaching 
with problems of choice and the 
closely related questions which will 
inevitably arise in the minds of 
students about their status as human 
beings in the cosmos? Whatever else 
we do in criticizing knowledge claims 
and expounding metaphysical issues, 
can we keep these valuational prob- 
lems paramount’and find the angles 
from which they may be best ap- 
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proached for our particular students 
in our respective colleges ? 

In order to test the observations | 
had made through many personal 
conversations with students, I recently 
asked 30 students, mainly Sopho- 
mores and Juniors, in my introductory 
course, during the first two weeks, to 
bring in about ten questions which 
they found recurring to them as they 
thought about the meaning of life. 
These questions I roughly classified 
under sixteen headings. I append 
a part of each of these groups of 
unexpurgated questions. No claim 
is made, of course, for any statistical 
validity for these questions. Some 
of them reveal underlying confusion 
of fields of knowledge, naiveté, and 
even fantasy, but we cannot escape 
the earnest desire they reveal for 
light on living, the demand for rele- 
vance to the human quest for signifi- 
cant and realistic objectives. Should 
not the first course in philosophy 
meet these questions? 

I. Can philosophy satisfy? Is it really needed? 
Can a man go through life without having any 
ideas as to his philosophy of life, without at 
some time or other thinking about philosophy? 
Can a man go through life with a mathe- 
matical practicability and not be troubled 
with philosophical worries? 

Does a mathematician need a knowledge of 
philosophy entirely to appreciate his science? 
If I have gone along so far with a very simple, 
slap-happy philosophy, will I be any happier 
for having a deeper, more concrete ideal 
of life? 


II. What makes life worth while? 

What is the ultimate purpose of life in general? 
How can you judge whether life is worth 
while? 


*The length of the course in philosophy, prefer- 
ably two terms, will determine the number of top- 
ics, but such considerations remain an institutional 
problem. If students pursue their study of philos- 
ophy for only one term, it seems to me that general 
ethics should constitute the burden of the course. 


























PHILOSOPHICAL TEACHING 


How do we know that our way of life is not 
minute in comparison to that of some larger 
beings? For instance, would the ant believe 
he was the whole world with no human beings 
towering over him? 

Is faith in teleology wishful thinking— 
rationalization? 

How can some people throw away their lives 
because they cannot have one certain thing? 
Why do some people value life more highly 
than others? 

How can we judge right and wrong? 

How can I be sure that what my nation and I, 
myself, are fighting for is really right? 

Are we punished for wrongdoing? 

III. The grounds of moral determinism and 
freedom, and practical implications— 

Is there predestination or do we have free will? 
Can these be reconciled? 

Is a belief in determinism necessary to a good 
soldier? 

Is chance also a factor? Considering heredity 
and environment, what of free will? 

IV. The nature and extent of mind and its 
place in the order of things— 

What is the mind? How limited is it, or how 
extensive? Is the mind stronger than the 
body? 

How do we know that persons about us have 
minds? Do all living things have minds? If 
not, why not? How do we know? 

What kind of civilization would develop if 
everyone became a mind reader of his fellow 
man, regardless of race, creed, or color? 

If rationalization could be absolutely done 
away with, abolished from every human 
being’s mind, wouldn’t the whole world be able 
to live on an international honor system? 


V. The basis, nature, and motivation of 
immortality— 

Is there immortality? 
impersonal? 

What do we mean by Heaven? 

What kind of immortality is there in the 
world? Is there anything in the world worth 
immortality? 

Is immortality of human souls an idea men 
have created for themselves because they 
want to think of their influence persisting 
after death? 

How can the belief in immortality be so 
widespread, when it has no scientific basis? 
Does the human body have a soul? 


Is it personal or 
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VI. The value and grounds for the belief in 
God. God’s relation to the world and men— 
What is the true God? 

If the universe always was, who created God, 
provided one believes in Him? 

Is God always good? 

Is it God who prompts us to do evil? 

Are beauty, truth, goodness, and nature the 
true God? 

How can one conceive God in human likeness 
if He is not human? 

Is faith in God necessary to uphold moral 


beliefs? Does such a belief imply the actual 
material God? 

VII. What is the source and function of 
religion? 


What should one’s religion accomplish for him? 
Have I the right to question, instead of merely 
accepting, principles involved in my particular 
religious faith? 

Will the very fact that I might question them 
mean that my faith may be weakened in 
any way? 

Is the return to religion in times of crisis a 
sign of weakness, or an indication of a reality 
necessary to man’s spirit? 


VIII. Can a good God allow evil and war? 
Must there always be “wars and rumors 
of wars”? 

Granted war is man’s crime and God is just, 
how can we still believe He is just when the 
war lasts so long and kills so many innocent 
victims? 

Cannot a just God show enough men the 
futility of war so they will hasten the peace? 
IX. Are prayer and miracle valid? 

Have miracle and prayer any place in the 
arrangement of things, or is the naturalist 
right when he denies them? 
Is there a _ supernatural 
miracles? 

How did Christ heal the sick? 
What is prayer? 

X. What is the source of good and evil? 

If we believe in a good God, how can we 
account for evil? 

How did good ultimately get into man? 

Is the only evil worth considering the result of 
man’s actions? 

Is materialism, with its influence on man, 
necessarily lowering man’s standards? 

Does man not gradually weed out the good 
and bad of every age and can we not 
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be considered as good as previous societies? 


XI. Are men essentially good? 

Why did people who now have the courage to 
oppose Hitler not have it before? Surely 
they knew he was bad then and their stand- 
ards then must have been higher than they 
are now. 

Given human nature as it is, with all its 
selfishness and weakness, is real progress 
possible, or is man only capable of having 
bigger and better wars? 


XII. What is the meaning of death? 

Is death the end of human personality? 

If death is beautiful, why fear it? Do people 
live because they are afraid to die? What 
becomes of man after death? 


XIII. What is the source of things in the light 
of conflicting scientific and religious views? 

If there was nothing in the beginning, how did 
we get something? If there was something in 
the beginning, what was it? Is the universe 
just an ever present and everlasting thing? 
The beginnings are as yet lost in mystery 
scientifically, and, biblically, they are merely 
tradition. What does philosophy do in regard 
to this question when it is based on both 
science and religion? 


XIV. How account for the universe and man’s 
place in it? 


What is beyond the universe? Is there any- 
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What is the ultimate destiny of the physica] 
world? How much do the physical elements, 
such as trees, affect our mental life? 

What is the element that makes the universe 
continue? 

What is the relative importance of man in the 
universe? Is it as small as his physical value 
when compared to that of the universe? 
XV. What is the nature of space and time and 
what is man’s relation to them? 

Does space begin or end? What is eternity? 
If time ever ends, what comes after that? 
What part does time play in the world? 
Where does space end? What comes after? 
Is God connected with the spatial or non- 
spatial? Are space and time really inde- 
pendent of man’s interpretation? 

XVI. What is reality? 
What is real in this world? 
ance? Is the apparent real? 
What is more real, a life of thoughts, or one of 
sensations? 

Can emotional experience be trusted to give 
one reality? Does the desire to believe a 
thing make it necessarily true or untrue? 
What is the relation between judgment, 
feeling, and reality? 

Can anything be actually proved to be an 
ultimate fact? 

How can we be sure that the facts we have 
fitted together as being the truth are really 


What is appear- 


thing else? What holds it all in order? How the truth and not just a series of coincidences, 
do we know it is eternal? even though they seem predictable? 
[Vol. XVII, No. 2] 
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Discipline in the College Classroom 


By ALVIN R. KAISER 


A Contrast between Traditional and Army Standards of Conduct 


UST before the closing of the 
Army Air Forces College Train- 
ing Program, an instructor of 
Aviation Students in the Army Air 
Forces College Training Detachment 
(354th AAFCTD) in the Eastern 
Oregon College of Education! pro- 
posed this question: ‘‘What is going 
to be the army instructor’s reaction 
to the conduct of students in regular 
college classes after the war is over?” 
Before teaching in the army college- 
training program, many college pro- 
fessors were more or less of the mind 
expressed by the following: We can 
endure this ordeal of teaching in the 
“military order” if it will contribute 
to the war effort. However, we will 
be happy to go back to the good old 
days of informal college classes and to 
relax from the rigid military form 
demanded of us in the army classes. 
Now, after more than a year of 
military classroom experience, most 
of the professors agree that their 
eagerness to get away from the mil- 
itary form of classroom procedure has 
decreased, and they are ready to 
answer the query previously presented 
in this manner: For the sake of more 
efficient college training it might be 


1The 354th AAFCTD began its work at Eastern 

on College of Education on April 1, 1943, and 

ran until June 30, 1944, with a quota of 500 men. 

In all, slightly over two thousand men attended the 

college. The Army Air Forces College Training is 

not to be confused with other army college pro- 
grams in which discipline was less rigid. 
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well to retain in the postwar classroom 
some of the formal conduct which 
characterized the military classes of 
the Army Air Forces College Training 
Detachments. 

In order to obtain a detailed answer 
to the question of the professor’s 
reaction to the traditional classroom 
conduct now that the war is over, it 
might be well to sketch two pictures 
which will serve as definition of the 
traditional pre-war college class and 
the military class. 

Let us turn first to a description of 
Joe College as lifted from the files of 
pre-war English compositions: 


Before he can seat himself, he must 
have two extra chairs for the support of 
his number-ten dogs that are barking 
from overwork in his two-block trudge 
to the classroom. Once the extra chairs 
are secured and placed properly, accord- 
ing to his whim but leaving the room in 
disarray, he plops himself into the 
originally selected seat, props his feet 
on the two accessory chairs, and assumes 
that well-known, back-breaking class- 
room slouch. After ten minutes of this 
comfortable position, he drops one foot 
into the aisle, cups his head comfortably 
in his hand, and drifts off to slumber. 

Joe’s inert body remains draped over 
the chairs for the period. The only 
response that the professor gets from our 
tired student is a snore now and then. 

The ringing of the bell brings Joe to 
consciousness. He yawns, stretches, and 
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draws a candy bar from his pocket for 
the between-class snack. The candy bar 
peeled, Joe drops the wrapper to the 
floor where it finds company with 
wrappers of other popular brands. 

With his cheek bulging from a huge 
bite of candy, Joe gathers his straggling 
appendages, eases himself into a stoop, 
and moves straight for the door. Some- 
where he has learned that a straight line 
is the shortest distance between two 
points, and so he plows straight for the 
door without regard for aisles or arrange- 
ment of chairs for the next class. 


This student’s description goes on to 
an interesting conclusion. True, it is 
overdrawn, but it is based on honest 
observation of the lackadaisical con- 
duct of the pre-war college student. 


HE picture of the ‘military 

class” can easily be drawn from 
instructions issued to the Eastern 
Oregon College of Education by Head- 
quarters Army Air Forces Western 
Flying Command, entitled: ‘‘Move- 
ment between Classes and Military 
Conduct in Classes.” The material 
quoted here is from the section 
of instructions, ‘““Classroom Conduct”: 


1. Aviation students will not slouch in 
their chairs at any time while in 
classroom. Heads will not be rested 
on hands. Feet will not be rested on 
any object other than the floor. 

2. When called upon to recite, Aviation 
students will stand at attention. Avia- 
tion students wishing to ask questions 
will raise their hands, or attract the 
instructor’s attention by calling “‘Ques- 
tion, sir,” and wait for recognition by 
the instructor. After recognition, they 
will stand at attention while speaking. 

3. It will be the responsibility of the 
Academic Flight Leader and the Assist- 
ant Flight Leader that every word 
spoken by the instructor or any student 
is heard distinctly by everyone in the 
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room. If at any time anyone is not 
audible in any part of the room, the 
Flight Leader or Assistant Flight 
Leader will raise his hand, and, when 
recognized, respectfully call the fact 
to the attention of the instructor. 

4. The Flight Leader and the Assistant 
Flight Leader will be responsible for 
the classroom conduct. Lack of atten- 
tion to instruction, improper posture, 
gum chewing, or eating in class are 
among the practices that will be 
considered as unmilitary conduct. Any 
Aviation student acting in an unmilj- 
tary manner as set forth in these 
regulations will be reported by the 
Flight Leader for demerits. 


In the program at the Eastern 
Oregon College of Education, a con- 
duct sheet was placed in the hands of 
the instructor on which he rated 
the class. This conduct sheet listed 
fourteen items that might be checked 
to describe improper conduct of stu- 
dents in the classroom: 


1. Not in position to be called to attention at 
start of class. 

. Did not follow correct military procedure 

. Diverted attention. 

. Unnecessary noise. 

. Assignment poorly prepared. 

. Feet on chairs or in aisle. 

- Rocking back in chairs. 

. Slouching or resting head on hand. 
g. Not courteous or polite. 

10. Does not have tools for study. 

11. Little effort in doing class exercises. 

12. Poor military bearing. 

13. Neglected to leave the room in order. 

14. Indifferent attitude toward command. 


Cn An Ww WV 


If any item was checked by the 
instructor during the class, the mark 
could not be 4. Two checks gave 
the class a conduct mark of C, and 
more than two checks meant unsatis- 
factory—D or F. A check was given 
if one infringement was noted by the 
instructor. That is enough of the 
“military class” to show what a 
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DISCIPLINE IN THE CLASSROOM 


contrast existed between it and the 
“traditional class.” 


FTER reviewing the pictures por- 
traying the two extremes of 
conduct, and considering the results 
which have been obtained by the boys 
from the military classroom, one feels 
justified in the conclusion that insist- 
ence upon standards of classroom 
conduct based on the pattern of 
military college classes would make 
our educational system more efficient 
than it was before the war, when a 
great many college Joes and Betties 
lounged their ways to A.B. degrees. 
No professor in America would want 
to carry the military form so far as 
to have his classes labeled undemo- 
cratic, but some of the following 
regulations might be appropriately 
enforced: 

It might be well to ask the student to 
stand with body under control (not at 
attention) for any contributions that he 
has to make to the discussion that in- 
volve more than a single-word answer. 
Perhaps he should not be asked to stand 
to ask a simple question, unless he has 
some comment to make along with the 
question. Such a procedure would give 
significance to the recitation. If what a 
student has to say is at all important, it 
should be given expression formal enough 
to command the attention of all who are 
in the class. This regulation would make 
it easier for all persons present to hear 
what is being said. The standing posi- 
tion allows the speaker greater flexibility 
of body adjustment so that he can direct 
what he has to say to most of the persons 
in his audience. Having to stand while 
reciting would be excellent training for 
that timid soul who cannot speak or 
think on his feet as well as he can in a 
sitting position. Of course, classes in 
speech or English most definitely justify 
such practices, but it would be desirable 
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to extend them to any classroom where 
there are more than ten students, no 
matter what the subject. Speech teach- 
ers feel that one or two speeches a week 
made by students in a speech class for 
one semester or for a whole year will 
never be completely effective until pro- 
fessors of other subjects, such as physics, 
mathematics, and history demand that 
the students observe the rules and pro- 
cedure of effective speaking in their 
classes. Of course, this does not mean 
that the physics teacher should be a 
speech instructor and offer criticism of 
the student on that basis, but the class- 
rooms outside the speech class could be 
made excellent laboratories for students 
to practice what they learn in the speech 
classroom. 

Eating in the classroom should be 
discouraged because it is obviously not 
good for one’s health to be constantly nib- 
bling at food; it distracts attention from 
the lesson at hand; and it is poor manners. 

It is desirable that on leaving the 
room, the students place the chairs in the 
customary order for the classroom, be- 
cause it will allow the professor to work 
more efficiently. Chairs can be arranged 
in a classroom so that they can be 
used advantageously by the majority 
of classes held in that room. An orderly 
arrangement of chairs—whether in formal 
auditorium style or informal circular 
fashion—usually promotes the mechanical 
efficiency of the class. A definite seating 
arrangement makes the keeping of attend- 
ance records a matter of seconds. No 
seating arrangement can function with 
chairs in disarray. The collection and 
distribution of papers, too, can be an 
orderly process under this plan. If the 
room is left in order at the close of class, 
the instructor will have a few minutes to 
spend with students who stop after class, 
or to collect his thoughts for the next 
lesson, without spending time rearranging 
chairs for the incoming class. 

Good order will benefit the student. 
It will help him learn orderly habits. If 
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he does not leave his classroom in order, 
he perhaps does not keep his own study 
room in order in the house where he lives. 
It will help him to have orderly mental 
habits. A clean, orderly room or desk 
is conducive to clear, straight thinking. 
It will teach him responsibility to others. 
He has, perhaps, always left his clothes 
on the floor for someone else in the 
household to pick up. If he leaves one 
room a day in order for the person who 
is to use it after him, he will be making 
some improvement. 

It would be well to ask Joe College to 
sit in his chair, if he has not learned to do 
this before coming to college. Such a 
request would be reasonable because he 
would benefit physically. The depart- 
ments of health and physical education 
teach correct posture as a_ necessity 
to bodily health. If other instructors 
are to conform to a general educational 
program which holds physical health 
as one of its objectives, they will be 
neglecting their duty if they allow Joe 
to develop a curvature of the spine which 
cannot be corrected by one or two hours 
of gym a week. 

The student will be more alert and 
better able to enter into the spirit of the 
class if his body is held in a correct, 
comfortable sitting position. He need 
not be rigid to do this. No instructor 
would censor him for crossing his legs or 
placing his feet on the rung of the chair 
ahead of him. It would be stimulating 
to most instructors to see a group 
of students sitting in an attitude of 
attention. 


O DOUBT many more items 
could be listed which would make 
for a more businesslike classroom. 
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Many of the regulations suggested 
have long been required by some 
instructors and observed by some 
students. There may be more sig. 
nificant items, also, in the judgment 
of some than the obvious ones dis- 
cussed here. All these and more 
have been listed in books on classroom 
management, but this paper will suc- 
ceed in reaching its objective if it 
brings home the idea that one of the 
contributions the college military 
classes of this war made to civilian 
life was to renew emphasis on the 
importance of classroom discipline. 
There seems to be quite com- 
mon agreement on the subject that 
European dictators had some reason 
to think the democracies soft and 
disorganized when they observed the 
lack of discipline among college stu- 
dents in America before the war. 
No one would argue for military 
conduct in the classroom for its own 
sake, but a great many boys in the 
armed services have testified that 
they learned the true value and 
meaning of discipline for the first 
time in their lives in their war 
training classes—many G.I. Joes are 
the Joe Colleges of pre-war times. 
And they, along with many of the 
civilian instructors in the armed 
forces’ college training programs, will 
insist, as does the ‘gathor of this 
paper, that it is not undemocratic 
but essential to good teaching for 
the instructor to demand some of 
the formalities of good order in the 
classroom. [Vol. XVII, No. 2 
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College Alumni and Citizenship 


By EDWARD B. BUNN, S.J. 


The Program of the Commission on Training for Citizenship of the 
Association of American Colleges 


HE Commission en Training 
for Citizenship of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges is in 
a paradoxical situation. Apparently 
it has little to report, and yet what 
it has to report is of great significance. 
Seemingly it has undertaken no great 
project, but what it has undertaken 
is tremendous in its aim and of far- 
reaching importance for the future. 
When the Commission was organ- 
ized in late September, 1943, a repre- 
sentative body of people assembled 
in the Hotel Roosevelt in New York 
and discussed the necessity for edu- 
cating the men in service at home and 
abroad in the duties, responsibilities, 
functions, and procedures of their 
citizenship with a view to the more 
active participation of college men 
and women in political life at the 
grass-roots level. They wanted col- 
lege alumni to be equipped with a 
knowledge of pressing national and 
international problems for the effec- 
tive and intelligent use of the ballot in 
shaping the policies of our government. 
This was a large order. Groups 
were already at work throughout the 
country, striving in various ways to 
organize agencies to fulfill some phases 
of this general aim. A committee 
of the American Council on Education 
for in-service education of soldiers 
and sailors had already prepared the 
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first draft of its program which has 
since been completed and is now pub- 
lished under the title, 4 Design for 
General Education. The Universities’ 
Committee on Postwar International 
Problems, under the chairmanship of 
Ralph Barton Perry, had been oper- 
ating most successfully in preparing 
an analysis of the manifold problems 
involved in international relations, 
for the organized study by faculty 
groups in the various colleges and uni- 
versities which desired to participate. 

The question before the Com- 
mission at its inception was how to 
use the work of these agencies in 
imparting information to the alumni 
in the armed forces and in pre- 
paring the material attractively for 
this purpose. It was decided to 
enlist the support of alumni publica- 
tions, and the presidents of the 
colleges were requested in a letter 
from Arthur Vanderbilt, dean of the 
New York University Law School 
and the first chairman of the Com- 
mission, to co-operate toward this 
end. The pressure of his respon- 
sibilities at that time compelled Mr. 
Vanderbilt to resign as chairman, and 
he was succeeded by Robert L. 
Johnson, president of Temple Uni- 
versity. Both Mr. Vanderbilt and 
Mr. Johnson spoke on the importance 
of the aim and work of the Com- 
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mission at the last convention of the 
Association of American Colleges. 

At a later meeting of the Com- 
mission, it was decided to adopt 
Human Events, edited by President 
Morley of Haverford and Frank C. 
Hanighen, as one form of interesting, 
informative, and significant material 
which college and university publica- 
tions might find useful to send to 
their alumni in the armed forces. 
This was made possible by a grant 
from the National Foundation for 
Education in American Citizenship. 
A three-month subscription was 
given to the presidents of colleges 
and universities, accompanied by a 
letter from Chairman Johnson. 

There was some definite response 
to all these efforts, but it was certainly 
not universal. First of all, college 
and university presidents confronted 
with a multiplicity of difficult prob- 
lems could not give the attention 
to the project that its importance 
deserved. Second, there was the 
difficulty of getting the information 
organized and sending it to all alumni 
in the armed services; and, finally, 
the Commission could not secure 
sufficient subsidy to carry out the 
program on the scale it contemplated. 
In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the American Legion is 
seeking the same objective as our 
group and is conducting a campaign 
for a million dollars to instruct 
returning veterans in the fundamental 
principles of American government. 


HERE was another important 
phase of the Commission’s work, 
namely, its efforts to secure the 
establishment of postwar discussion 
forums in communities throughout 
the country, with colleges and uni- 
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versities as centers of organization 
and operation. Forums have been 
held successfully in a number of 
communities, with notable results in 
some. For example, in the book, 
Citizen, Plan for Peace, Temple Uni- 
versity’s 1943 Institute for Postwar 
Planning suggests methods by which 
citizens can work together to discuss 
and plan solutions to current prob- 
lems. One of the Commission’s func- 
tions is to spread the knowledge of the 
results of such discussion as a guide 
and incentive for initiating similar 
projects in other parts of the country 
and throughout the armed forces. It 
is in this work that the need for the 
Commission on Training for Citizen- 
ship becomes keenly felt, and its signifi- 
cance clearly realized, with consequent 
growing enthusiastic co-operation by 
the greater number of serious-minded 
people. The international political 
developments in the world today can 
leave no doubt of the wisdom of 
initiating such a commission or of 
the great and necessary future tasks 
which will be demanded of it, as well 
as long-range planning. 

We have come to see that no 
makeshift policies of compromise can 
bring about true and permanent 
peace and avert a future cataclysm 
unimaginably more horrible than the 
present one. As Ivor Richards says: 

Which do we Americans, British, 
Chinese, Dutch, Russians, want most: 
power, wealth, place, etc., for our own 
group—however splendid its history or 
its promise—or a decent world com- 
munity which can and will guarantee for 
every group and every individual a just 
equality of opportunity? If we cannot 
answer this question, no international 
machinery will keep us from future wars 
fought in still more dreadful modes.? 

1Fortune, (September, 1942), p. 108. 
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We are determined to answer this 
elementary question, and work in the 
sweat of hard thinking, strong resolu- 
tion, and painstaking and patient 
effort for a decent world community 
which can and will guarantee for 
every group and every individual a 
just equality of opportunity. The 
word citizen already has gripped the 
minds of educators today and is 
beginning to assume the significance 
with which the founders of our 
Constitution endowed it. The respon- 
sibilities, duties, and rights of citizens 
were basic in their concept of the 
democracy they founded. This con- 
cept was expressed in their first 
principle—men are endowed by their 
Creator with inalienable rights. The 
Bill of Rights and the entire Constitu- 
tion are its concrete and _ logical 
application to every man’s freedom 
in our American political society. 
Our democracy exists for the oppor- 
tunities it affords for the progress of 
all its citizens. They therefore share, 
as individuals, the responsibility to 
preserve that democracy by their 
integrity, their knowledge and under- 
standing of its principles, its constitu- 
tion, its laws, and its history, and by 
fulfilling the obligation to use the 
ballot effectively for this purpose. 


O ADVANCE the welfare of 

humanity should be the goal of 
all citizens on the basic principle of 
the just equality of their inalienable 
rights and corresponding duties. In 
its basic structure, the American 
democratic polity is absolutely unique 
among the democratic political soci- 
eties of the old world, past or present. 
These are the results of social growth 
finding expression in political expedi- 
ents. Our democracy, from its very 
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inception, was established on the 
acceptance of a principle which flows 
from the traditional philosophy of 
Plato and Aristotle, illuminated, 
developed, chastened, strengthened, 
and impregnated with the truths of 
Hebraic and Christian revelation. 
While this principle was not applied 
with perfect justice by all its citizens 
in the history of America’s growth, it 
did constitute an ideal and was the 
ultimate basis for decisions in our 
courts. Moreover, it has been the 
source of unity for men and groups 
of divergent creeds and diverse classes 
from the earliest days of our national 
existence. Individuals and groups 
have violated its sanctity in practice 
through social conflicts, prejudice, 
and bigotry, but no large body of 
Americans have ever denied its truth. 
In other words, our unity in America 
is not that of political compromise 
as an expedient, but the unity of a 
philosophical and religious ideal. 

In 1938, at the convention of this 
association, Heinrich Bruening, last 
Chancellor of the Weimar Republic, 
said: 

Only by fighting for an ideal based upon 
principles which cannot change . . . as 
long as our Western civilization shall 
exist . . . can [people] find a basis on 
which they can start an_ ideological 
offensive against totalitarian ideas based 
upon the principles of force (page 21).* 
And this at a time when democracies 
were being ridiculed by the totalitarian 
powers, and when, as a result of the 
world depression, many in our land 
began to doubt democracy’s efficacy. 

A year later, 1939, Thomas Kelly, 
a magnanimous Quaker, wrote: 

One returns from Europe with the 


“Colleges and Public Life,” Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, XXIV (March, 1938), 


p. 21. 
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sound of weeping in one’s ears, in order 
to say “Don’t be deceived. You must 
face destiny. .. .” An awful solemnity 
is upon the earth, for the last vestige of 
earthly security is gone. Jt has always 
been gone, and religion has always said 
so, but we haven’t believed it. . . . One 
comes back from Europe aghast at 
having seen how lives as graciously 
cultured as ours, but rooted only in time 
and property and reputation... are 
now doomed to hopeless, hopeless despair.® 


Little over a year ago, an epochal 
event occurred in this country when 
the three faiths made a unanimous 
declaration in seven points as an 
indispensable condition for permanent 
peace. The first of these points 
reads as follows: 

The organization of a just peace 
depends upon practical recognition of the 
fact that not only individuals but 
nations, states and international society 
are subject to the sovereignty of God and 
to the moral law which comes from God. 
The second point is, the dignity of the 
human person as in the image of God 
must be set forth in all its essential 
implications in an international declara- 
tion of rights and be vindicated by the 
positive action of national governments 
and international organization. States 
as wel! as individuals must repudiate 
racial, religious or other discriminations 
in violation of those rights.‘ 

The fundamental principles of all 
these declarations is the same as the 
principle of our Constitution upon 
which rest the rights and duties of 
the American citizen. Ours is a 
government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. There 
are no masses in our concept of 
democracy. As Pope Pius XII said 


3Steere, Douglas V., editor. 4 Testament of 
Devotion. New York: Harper Brothers, 1941. p. 69. 

‘Pattern for Peace. Washington, D. C.: Associa- 
tion for International Peace (Committee on 
Ethics), 1945. 
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in his Christmas message advocating 
true democracy: 


The state does not contain in itself and 
does not mechanically bring together in a 
given territory a shapeless mass of 
individuals. It is, and should in practice 
be the organic and organizing unity of a 
real people. . . . The people lives and 
moves by its own life energy; the masses 
are inert of themselves and can only be 
moved from outside. The people lives 
by the fullness of life in the men that 
compose it, each of whom—at his proper 
place and in his own way—is a person 
conscious of his own responsibility and of 
his own views.® 


HO can better be expected to 
lead our people than the alumni 
of our universities and colleges? They 
should be the men and women who 
constitute our legislative bodies. In 


the words of Pope Pius XII, 


men chosen for their solid Christian 
convictions, straight and steady judg- 
ment, with a sense of the practical and 
equitable, true to themselves in all 
circumstances; men of clear and sound 
principles, with sound and clear-cut 
proposals to make; men, above all, 
capable, by virtue of the authority that 
emanates from their untarnished con- 
sciousness and radiates widely from 
them, to be leaders and heads.® 
For this very reason the first efforts 
of the Commission on Training for 
Citizenship were exerted to present 
the problems to our alumni in the 
armed forces. Unfortunately, no one 
is less aware of the problems we face 
at present than our soldiers and 
sailors whose mental and _ physical 
effort were absorbed in fighting the 
war. Many of them return from 
war like men coming out of a mist; 
5Pius XII and Democracy (Christmas Message 


1944). New York: Paulist Press. p. 9. 
8Jbid, p. 12. 
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and yet, by the use of the ballot, they 
will exert the greatest influence in 
political life. The future work of 
the Commission, therefore, looms 
large in the multifarious possibilities 
for the education and guidance of the 
returning veteran in the numerous 
problems he will be called upon to face 
in the exercise of his own citizenship, 
and in the leadership of others. 

The alumnus must grasp these 
problems at once if we are to have 
what Cordell Hull calls “the people’s 
peace.” He must learn the patient 
and intelligent procedures for reaching 
conclusions through discussions and 
conference. For this, he requires an 
understanding of the ideal, as well as 
an accurate knowledge of the prob- 
lems themselves. To assist these men 
is the task our Commission on Train- 
ing for Citizenship is undertaking. 
It does not want to duplicate agencies, 
but rather to utilize them, organize 
them, and unify their work for the 
specific purpose of equipping the 
alumnus and student to become him- 
self an outstanding citizen, with the 
ability and the determination to 
participate in the social and political 
leadership of our democracy. 

This cannot be accomplished me- 
chanically. There is no recipe for 
making such a citizen and leader. It 
involves, first of all, educational em- 
phasis on the ideals of students from 
their earliest years. This is not peculiar 
to any particular field of specializa- 
tion but is presupposed in all fields. 
Such training is even more necessary 
for those who become experts in the 
professional science and art of politics 
and diplomacy. Finally, it involves 
that provision be made by higher 
education itself, through its influence 
in the community, to furnish college 
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graduates who desire to enter politics 
with the opportunity to pursue such a 
course with respect and dignity. 


HE college is in an excellent 
position to offer these oppor- 
tunities. It holds a revered place in 
the affections and esteem of its 
alumni. Throughout the vicissitudes 
of the war, the college has been 
remarkably faithful to its former 
students. There has been a constant 
chain of communications manifesting 
personal solicitude ‘for the welfare of 
its sons, informing them of the legisla- 
tion pertinent to their future, advising 
and planning courses for their educa- 
tional advantage. In fact, there is no 
institution at home to which the 
men in the armed forces feel more 
attached, save the home itself. It 
brings to mind the pleasantest and 
happiest memories. Even on _ fur- 
lough, men exhibit an attachment for 
former teachers and administrators, 
and this furnishes the most solid 
groundwork for inspiring in the 
alumnus the confidence and open- 
mindedness conducive to accepting 
the guidance which can direct him 
to the preparation and activity calcu- 
lated to make him an effective citizen 
and civic leader. Colleges and uni- 
versities now should utilize fully this 
opportunity for solidifying the attach- 
ment of alumni in the armed services 
to their Alma Mater, by organizing 
all their agencies of contact with 
the alumni, and by planning pro- 
cedures for directing activities to 
political participation and leadership. 
From the standpoint of the com- 
munity, the colleges and universities 
are in an equally favorable position. 
The public record of the contribution 
of institutions of higher learning in 
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preparing men for the armed services 
is most impressive. The sacrifices of 
their faculties in performing their 
arduous tasks are equal to, and often 
greater than, those of any other single 
group in the country. Willingness to 
make numerous and radical adjust- 
ments in schedule, curriculums, and 
administration, to meet the ever 
changing needs of fighting a total war, 
has won them the sympathy and 
admiration of business, industry, and, 
above all, the civilian and military 
officials of our Army and Navy. In 
spite of criticism of the colleges and 
universities, it is apparent to everyone 
that the quality of the men who have 
left the campuses to enter the service 
is due primarily to the influence of 
their education, and that the hope of 
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peace depends upon the education for 
it offered by these same institutions, 
The position of leadership in the 
communities of the colleges and uni- 
versities has therefore become more 
firmly fixed, in spite of low enroll- 
ments and low income with the 
consequent struggle against deficits 
and debts. All are coming to realize 
the truth of the words spoken by 
G. Stanley Hall in 1924: “‘ Education 
has now become the chief problem of 
the world, its one holy cause. The 
nations that see this will survive and 
those that fail to do so will slowly 
perish. There must be real education 
of the will and of the heart as well as 
of the intellect, and the ideals of 
service must supplant all selfishness 
and greed. Nothing else can save us.” 

[Vol. XVII, No. 2] 
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The Administration of Schol- 
arships 

In this discussion, a scholarship is 
considered to be a grant or gift of 
money by or through university 
offices, to aid worthy students to 
acquire an education, which is not 
required to be repaid in cash or 
services. Under this definition there 
are three major types of scholarships: 
those supported from general uni- 
versity funds; those supported by 
endowment funds, wherefrom only the 
interest is expendable, with the prin- 
cipal remaining intact; and _ those 
supported from deposit funds, where- 
from the donor gives a sum for a 
specified purpose for a specified time, 
the amount deposited to be spent 
within the specified time, and the 
scholarship to be renewable or non- 
renewable. 

Any arrangement which pays stu- 
dents for working while in college 
could not, under this definition, be 
accepted as a true scholarship. Pay- 
ments given for teaching fellow- 
ships, student assistantships, paper 
readers, room-and-board jobs, and 
other working positions for which the 
student receives cash stipends, are not 
gifts but earned income, and therefore 
should be considered in the light of 
principles governing personnel prob- 
lems, in which the rates of pay, the 
hours of work, the duties performed, 
and similar factors receive primary 
consideration. 

It is recognized that various civic, 


‘Reported by Robert L. Williams, 
trative Assistant, University of Michigan. 


Adminis- 


religious, and other organizations do 
much good by assisting students to 
defray their expenses while in college. 
If these financial grants are made by 
or through university agencies, they 
may be classed as scholarships. In 
the main, however, they are admin- 
istered by responsible agents of the 
sponsoring organization, and there- 
fore cannot be included in this 
discussion, which is intended to out- 
line the fundamental principles of 
administering scholarships through 
university offices. 

The main consideration of any 
institution in the administration of its 
scholarship program should be the 
number of scholarships needed, their 
equitable distribution among the 
departments, the purpose each is to 
accomplish, and the over-all objec- 
tives of the scholarships program. 
Specific principles which should be 
observed are listed here: 


First, the function of the scholarship 
program and of each scholarship fund 
should be carefully defined, agreed to, 
and accepted by all operating agencies. 
The functions of different scholarship 
funds may well vary in major ways. The 
deed of gift may establish certain func- 
tions to be performed by the scholarship, 
which may vary from that of other gifts 
or endowed scholarships. Accepting as 
fundamental the tenet that a scholarship 
program is designed to aid worthy stu- 
dents in acquiring an education, it is still 
possible for definitions of “worthy” 
students to differ, depending upon the 
characteristics, established by the donor, 
of recipients to be selected. Or, stated 
another way, the specific purpose of each 
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scholarship fund should be clearly defined 
by the donor or university authorities, 
and the fund administered accordingly. 

Second, the distribution of scholarships 
should be equitable, in accordance with 
the definition of purpose, the fields of 
study represented in the institution, the 
size of enrollment in the various fields, 
and the desire of the university to make 
contributions in specified areas. Some 
decision should be reached regarding 
the equitable distribution of scholar- 
ships within an institution before the 
actual process of selecting recipients and 
awarding scholarships takes place. 

Third, flexibility in operating pro- 
cedures must be maintained. Little flexi- 
bility can be maintained in administering 
some scholarships supported by endowed 
or deposit funds because of the terms of 
the gifts. This places the major respon- 
sibility for flexibility upon general or 
university funds, which are not usually 
devoted to the support of scholarships in 
any particular area. If grants are received 
for endowments in certain areas, the uni- 
versity authorities may well decide that 
a sufficient number of scholarships is 
being maintained in these areas and may 
withdraw scholarships supported by gen- 
eral university funds partially or entirely 
from this area and devote them to other 
areas which need strengthening in number 
or size of scholarships awarded. This 
process of shifting university funds from 
one area to another in the support of 
scholarships should occur from time to 
time to maintain proper balance within 
the total scholarship program. 

Fourth, detailed procedures to be used 
in selecting recipients and awarding 
scholarships should be carefully defined, 
agreed to, and adhered to. These agree- 
ments should encompass the major aspects 
of selecting recipients by the use of formal 
written examinations, standardized tests, 
recommendations, and similar devices. 
They should also include a complete 
description of the paper-work routines by 
which the nominations are made, after 
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selection has been made, appointments 
written, stipends issued, and_ similar 
activities performed. 

In administering scholarship funds, 
university agencies have three possible 
choices in determining how much respon- 
sibility should be borne by the selecting 
agencies: they can assume all responsibil- 
ity, paying little attention to the recom- 
mendations of local communities or agen- 
cies; they can leave the responsibility for 
selection entirely to the local agencies; or 
they can develop a co-operative system 
which will probably result in the selection 
of more desirable types of students. In 
addition, this co-operative system will be 
found useful in the development of sound 
public relations with local communities, 
agencies, and groups of the clientéle 
served by the university. 

Fifth, the academic records of scholar- 
ship recipients should be carefully evalu- 
ated at regular intervals. Occasionally a 
scholarship holder will fail to meet the 
academic standard required by the insti- 
tution. He may change his major field 
and thereby fail to meet the conditions of 
a specific grant, or for other reasons it 
may be necessary to discontinue his 
appointment. Normally, one would ex- 
pect appointments to be discontinued at 
the end of a semester, quarter, or 
academic year. 

A scholarship that is subject to renewal 
year after year, contingent on satisfactory 
academic status, should not be renewed 
until the student’s record has been care- 
fully reviewed by the proper university 
agency. 

Sixth, the function and responsibility 
of each university office concerned in the 
scholarship program should be clearly 
defined in order to provide the desired 
result. 

Seventh, all educational and ancillary 
services performed for the benefit of 
scholarship recipients should be carried 
out by regularly established university 
agencies, which perform the same services 
for other students in the university. 
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Eighth, scholarships supported by gen- 
eral university funds should not favor 
students in any field’of study except 
when specifically designated for it by the 
governing board of the university. This 
same general principle can be applied to 
endowed scholarships when it does not 
conflict with the stated wishes of the donor. 

Ninth, no one pattern of adminis- 
trative agencies and procedures can be 
described as “best” for several uni- 
versities. Each institution has its own 
tradition, capacity, and philosophy. In 
the light of these factors, one may 
establish a satisfactory plan of operation. 
This plan, however, might be entirely 
unsuited for use in another institution. 

Tenth, the simplest procedures that 
will be effective in accomplishing the 
desired results will, in the long run, be 
most acceptable. Since university per- 
sonnel is constantly shifting, it would be 
well to commit these procedures and 
agreements to writing, as permanent 
guides, until changes are made through 
the proper channels. 


Excess Schedules’ 


Excess schedules were carried by 
731 students in the College of Com- 
merce, Ohio State University, during 
the six quarters from the autumn of 
1942 to the spring of 1944. An 
“excess” schedule is defined as one 
that exceeds the normal load of 15 
academic hours; any work in physical 
education or in military science is 
taken in addition to the academic 
hours. 

Discretion was exercised in grant- 
ing excess schedules to these students. 
Some of the factors taken into con- 
sideration in the decision were: 


1.Each student’s previous point-hour 
ratio was appraised, because the best 


*Reported by C. W. Reeder, Junior Dean, 
College of Commerce, Ohio State University. 
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index to a future record is a past 


record. 


2. The student’s quarter of residence was 


noted, because maturity and experience 
in the classroom are valuable assets in 
satisfactorily meeting course require- 
ments. 


3. The student’s need to save time was a 


third criterion, as for example, hours 
needed to graduate. 


4. The student’s intellectual capacity to 


earn good marks was the fourth 


criterion. 


The scores of the 731 students on 
the University intelligence test are 
summarized in Table I. With one 
exception, 75 per cent of the scores 
of all the students with excess 


TABLE I 


QuarTILE Pornts on INTELLIGENCE-TEST 
PERCENTILES FOR STUDENTS WITH 
Excess SCHEDULES, 1942-44 


























18 19 20 21-23 

Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours 
(1) (2) (3) _ ie | 
Oils rina tans's 92 94 96 96 
ern ees eee 79 85 87 81 
| ee a ee ee 61 66 70 | 68 





schedules were above the 66th per- 
centile of the intelligence test. As 
a matter of record, the median 
intelligence-test percentiles for the 
last two freshman classes in the 
College of Commerce have been 69 
in 1943 and 66 in 1944. The median 
intelligence-test percentile for grad- 
uates of the College is usually 75. 

One argument advanced against 
carrying excess schedules is that stu- 
dents may not earn as good marks on 
their increased loads as they have 
earned on the standard loads. A 
check was made at the end of each 
quarter to see just what academic 
records were made by each student 
with an excess schedule. Table II 
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shows the median point-hour ratio 
for each group of loads, quarter by 
quarter. It will be seen that there 
were only two median ratios below 
2.72. That means that one-half of 
all the students with excess schedules 
were getting better than B average. 
The other half were not far below 
that standard. 

Additional points of interest develop 
when an analysis is made of all 
18-hour schedules, irrespective of 
quarters. These hold for the 19-hour 
schedules, the 20-hour schedules, and 
for those still heavier. Table III 
shows that while 75 per cent of the 
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the following result is likely to occur: 
25 per cent will earn a point-hour 
ratio above 3.5; 50 per cent, 3.0; and 
75 per cent will be above 2.5. 

Some students did not do well on 
their excess schedules. That is to be 
expected. Taking C, or 2.0, as a 
basis, there were 87 students (12 per 
cent of the total) whose averages 
were below this academic point. 
These students were found in each 
schedule group; the largest number— 
63 students—carried 18-hour sched- 
ules. The percentages within each 
schedule group were: 14 per cent in 
the 18-hour schedules; 3 per cent in 


TABLE II 


Mep1An Pornt-Hovur Ratios Mabe By STUDENTS 
CarryinG Excess SCHEDULES 









































1942 1943 1944 
ScHEDULED Tota NuMBER 
Loap Hours ; oF STUDENTS 
Autumn} Winter | Spring |Autumn| Winter | Spring 
(1) (2) | (3) | (4) | (5) | ©) os (8) 
90 Geers... 65 2.52 | 2.63 | 2.75 | 2.72 | 2.72 | 2.73 446 
19 hours....... 2.84 | 3.10 | 2.73 | 3.21 | 3.23 | 2.89 117 
20 hours....... 3.00 | 3.00 | 2.85 | 3.05 | 3.20 | 2.76 11s 
21-23 hours....| 3.00 | 2.77 | 2.76 | 3.00 | 2.85 | 2.90 53 





students with the 18-hour schedules 
earned a ratio above 2.25, when it 
came to the tIg-hour, or heavier, 
schedule, the first quartile point was 
lifted to 2.45 and 2.57. The same 
trend is evident at the median and 
at the third-quartile point. In other 
words, the heavier the schedule, the 
better the academic ratio. 

Without doing too much violence 
to the statistics, it may be said 
that, on the average, students with 
18-hour academic schedules will per- 
form according to the following pat- 
tern: 25 per cent will earn a point-hour 
ratio above 3; 50 per cent, 2.75; and 
75 percent, 2.25. When the schedule 
of hours is stepped up to Ig or more, 


19-hour; 7 per cent in 20-hour; and 4 
per cent in the heaviest schedules. 
The percentages of each excess- 
schedule group belonging to each of 
the four academic classes are given 
in Table IV. The Freshmen appear 
to be held to the standard 15-hour 
schedule. Only a few who were in 
their third quarter were permitted to 
carry extra work. The Sophomores 
fared a little better, particularly on 


20-hour schedules. Such schedules 
usually mean the addition of a 
major five-hour course. The main 


demand comes from students in the 
fifth and sixth quarters. Among the 
Juniors, the percentage of excess 
schedules is highest in the i8-hour 
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area. The demand for 21 hours or 
more is concentrated mainly in the 
ninth quarter. Seniors who are short 
on hours begin to request excess sched- 
ules in the tenth quarter. The demand 


TABLE III 


Point-Hour Ratio QuaRTILES FOR STUDENTS 
CarryinG Excess SCHEDULES 








18 19 20 20-23 
Hours | Hours | Hours | Hours 





Gi) (2) (3) i 1 (o : 








ee 3:00 | 3-42 | 3-30 | 3.98 
RR ae ee 2.72 | 3.00 | 3.00 | 2.95 
roe 2.25 | 2.67 | 245 | 287 














TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES OF Eacu Excess-SCHEDULE 
Group IN THE ACADEMIC CLASSES 


























Schedules —— — Juniors | Seniors 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
18 hours............ 8 22 45 25 
eMOUrS............ 3 15 31 51 
20 hours............ 17 44 14 25 
21-23 hours......... 10 22 27 41 





continues through the eleventh and 
twelfth quarters. If for any reason 
the period of residence is extended, 
demands for excess schedules are 
likely to occur in the thirteenth and 
succeeding quarters. Furthermore, 
motivation among these students is 
high. Marks tend to be correspond- 
ingly high. One wonders what might 
have happened had these students 
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worked as hard in their earlier 

quarters of residence. 

From the experience with this 
group of students, the following state- 
ments are drawn: 

1. Scholarship records did not suffer when 
excess schedules were carried. 

2. Motivation was conserved for some 
students who wanted to carry more 
than the standard load. 

3. Some students who needed to finish 
their educational training as soon as 
possible were enabled to do so by 
carrying excess schedules. 

4. Students who complained of idleness or 
lack of challenge in their normal 
courses were given additional courses 
to keep them busy. 

5. New fields of interest were offered to 
some students by permitting enroll- 
ment in courses not appearing in their 
normal programs. 

6. Morale was improved for some stu- 
dents who resented the rigidity of 
curricular requirements. 

7. Criticism was met from students trans- 
ferring from other colleges with larger 
normal loads by permitting schedules 
in excess of the College requirements. 


Until the time comes when a 
standard program of three major 
courses presents a real challenge to 
Commerce students, excess courses 
should be added freely to present 
course programs to ensure students 
a load that will keep them busy 
and satisfied. 
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Tue Sixty-fourth General Assembly 
of Illinois has appropriated more than 
$15,000,000 for capital improvement 
of its five state teachers’ colleges, as 
the beginning of a twenty-five year 
program being considered by the 
Illinois Postwar Planning Commission. 


Tue privilege of nominating candi- 
dates for the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis has_ been 
granted to the University of Kansas 
by an arrangement made possible 
under the program of the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps which 
began at the University last Novem- 
ber. The competitive examination 
for admission as midshipmen in the 
Academy is to be held April 17, 1946. 
Nominations are due early in March. 


The organization of the first junior 
college in Alaska is a project of the 
Presbyterian Board of National Mis- 
sions. It will serve Indian students 
who are unable to leave Alaska for a 
college education. 


A community college has been 
established at Drake University, to 
begin with the second semester. It 
will administer all evening courses 
and will serve as a co-ordinating 
agency for educational programs in 
Iowa communities and for all exten- 
sion work. It will be co-ordinated 
with the other eight major divisions 
of the University. 


The University of Kentucky will 
receive several scholarships estab- 
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lished for students of coal-mining 
engineering by the Central Appa- 
lachian section of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. The scholarships, valued 
at $300 each, will be granted on the 
basis of competitive examinations 
which the committee on awards will 
conduct next spring. Students who 
have been graduated from any high 
school in the Central Appalachian 
section will be eligible to compete in 
the examinations. 


Cotece publicity and __public- 
relations directors from all parts of 
the United States will meet at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, May 6-9, 1946, 
when the University of Kentucky 
will be host at the annual meeting of 
the American College Publicity Asso- 
ciation. No meeting was held last 
year because of ODT regulations. 


Tue Catholic University of Sao 
Paulo is scheduled to receive its first 
students this month (February, 1946) 
with the opening of its School of 
Industrial Chemistry. Plans call for 
the development of other specialized 
schools in such fields as industrial, 
chemical, and textile engineering. 
The University is administered by 
the new Foundation of Applied Sci- 
ences, a Jesuit institution. 


The Ohio State University Research 
Foundation has allocated $100,000 to 
the University to be used in aid of 
fundamental research by University 
personnel. A committee, representing 
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the President’s Office, the Graduate 
School, the Research Foundation, 
engineering, and the physical, bio- 
logical, and social sciences, will 
formulate policies and make recom- 
mendations governing the allocation 
of this fund. There are no restric- 
tions as to the use of the fund except 
that it must aid fundamental research. 


A Division of Government Research 
has been established at the University 
of New Mexico. The general purpose 
of the Division will be to study 
contemporary governmental problems 
of importance to the people of the 
state, and publish the results for the 
benefit of interested citizens and 
officials in New Mexico and else- 
where. As its personnel and facilities 
permit, the Division will also sponsor 
conferences on governmental prob- 
lems, supply speakers to civic and 
other organizations, provide consult- 
ant service to government agencies, 
and undertake special studies where 
grants are made to finance them. 


A Bureau of Industrial Psychology 
has been established in the Extension 
Division of the University of Wis- 
consin. The Bureau will organize a 
field-research program designed to 
apply psychological techniques to 
problems of human nature in modern 
industry. It will be concerned espe- 
cially with problems of measuring 
psychological aptitudes, studying in- 
dustrial training programs, and inves- 
tigating factors of interest and 
proficiency in the design of industrial 
products and in working conditions. 


Tre Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, Incorporated, 
announces the celebration of Negro 
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History Week, beginning February 
10, 1946. The purposes of the associa- 
tion are to advance historical research, 
to publish books on Negro life and 
history, to promote the study of the 
Negro through clubs and schools, and 
to bring about harmony between the 
Negro and white races by interpreting 
each to the other. 

In 1922, the Association was enabled 
by a grant to undertake systematic 
research. A Department of Research 
was established and a number of 
investigators employed to undertake 
definite assignments, resulting in the 
publication of twenty-seven mono- 
graphs covering almost every aspect 
of Negro life and history. An investi- 
gation of the social and economic 
conditions of the Negro since the 
Civil War is now being made. 


Crasses in industrial management, 
a new four-year curriculum in the 
School of Business at the University of 
Kansas, were recently inaugurated. 
The course has been designed in 
co-operation with the School of Engi- 
neering for students who desire a 
combination program, giving engi- 
neers a knowledge of business manage- 
ment and front-office men a familiarity 
with factory operations and engineer- 
ing principles. Students receiving 
degrees in the new curriculum will 
have had 50 or more hours in eco- 
nomics and business subjects and a 
minimum of 29 hours in engineering 
subjects, in addition to chemistry, 
physics, and 12 hours of electives. 
In the junior year, students transfer 
to the School of Business. In addi- 
tion to studying basic business-school 
subjects, they enroll in three courses 
of applied mechanics, four from the 
mechanical engineering department, 
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one shop practice course, and a course 
in metallurgy. 

Other changes announced in the 
School of Business have been made to 
meet the demands of the returning 
G. I.’s. New curriculums have been 
approved in the marketing, finance, 
and personnel courses, as well as modi- 
fications in the accounting programs. 


Tue National Scholarship program 
at Harvard University, inaugurated 
in 1934 and suspended in 1943 
because of wartime conditions, will 
be resumed on an enlarged basis in 
1946. Special provisions have been 
made to allow veterans of the world 
war to apply for these scholarships at 
the end of their freshman year, 
without restriction as to their home 
states. About 40 national scholars 
will be selected from members of the 
class entering in July or September, 
1946. A student may apply if he 
resides or attended school in any 
state west of the Mississippi or any 
one of the following: Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Louisiana. Stipends 
may be as high as $i,200 a year and 
will be continued throughout the 
college course if high honor records 
are maintained. Many National Schol- 
arships are continued for graduate 
students who have had distinguished 
undergraduate records. 


A series of prizes totaling $12,900 
in Victory Bonds for the best essays 
on intercultural relations is being 
offered by Hunter College. The prize 
money has been made available 
by Lane Bryant of New York 
City. Awards will be made in three 
categories. College and university 
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students are asked to write on the 
general topic, “‘How Can American 
Colleges or Other Social Institutions 
Promote the Appreciation of the 
Culture of Other peoples and Co. 
operation among Them?” Contestants 
may concentrate on any aspect of 
the general topic. A first prize of 
$1,000, a second prize of $500, and 18 
prizes of $100 each, all in Victory 
Bonds at maturity value, will be 
awarded to winners in this group. 

Teachers in colleges, universities, 
high schools, and elementary schools 
of the continental United States may 
compete for a second group of awards, 
writing on the topic, “How Can the 
American Teacher Help to Foster 
Intercultural Relations?” Essays in 
both these groups must not exceed 
fifteen hundred words. 

The third group is limited to high- 
school students in public, parochial, 
and independent high schools in the 
five boroughs of New York City. 
They are asked to write on the 
subject, “How Can National Unity 
Be Promoted by High Schools or 
Other Social Activity Groups?” A 
first prize of $1,000, maturity value, 
in Victory Bonds, a second prize of 
$500, and 36 prizes each of a $50 
bond will be offered in this group. 
Essays for these awards must not be 
more than a thousand words. In 
addition, three special awards of 
$1,000 each will be made to the 
schools which the students who win 
first prize are attending, and to the 
school in which the teacher who wins 
first prize in the teacher’s group is 
teaching. The competition closes at 
midnight, March 1, and announce- 
ment of winners will be made about 
May 1s. A circular giving complete 
contest details may be obtained by 
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addressing Hunter College Diamond 
Jubilee Essay Contest, P. O. Box 7, 
New York 8, New York. 


A pawn for the operation of fra- 
ternities has been approved by the 
faculty and board of regents of the 
University of Wisconsin. The plan 
was worked out by the faculty’s 
Committee on Student Life and 
Interests and its Subcommittee on 
Society, Fraternities, and Politics, 
and is to go into effect at the begin- 
ning of the fall semester, 1946. It 
comprises four parts, dealing with 
ideals of living, financial standards 
and regulations, the interfraternity 
council and its executive board, and 
effective dates. It provides for the 
organization by the fraternity alumni 
of an interfraternity alumni‘ con- 
ference which will seek to bring 
about the organization of a separate 
alumni-controlled house-owning cor- 
poration for each fraternity. The 
corporation and the undergraduate 
chapter will be in the relationship of 
landlord and tenant. An alumnus 
financial adviser, who resides in or 
near Madison, is to be appointed for 
each chapter. A financial auditor 
for fraternities will be appointed 
by the University Director of Busi- 
ness and Finance. Rushing, pledging, 
initiating, and other matters of fra- 
ternity policy are to remain under 
the control of the Fraternity Council 
and its executive board as at present. 


A new plan for the training of 
selected young women who expect to 
make nursing their profession will be 
_ offered in September, 1946, by Rad- 
cliffe College in co-operation with 
the Massachusetts General Hospital 
School of Nursing. This program 
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will be unique in that it presents for 
the first time an opportunity to com- 
bine a complete liberal-arts educa- 
tion leading to a Bachelor’s degree 
with professional education in nursing. 
Candidates who are admitted to this 
five-and-a-half-year program will meet 
in every respect the requirements for 
the A.B. degree and may choose 
freely among the 25 undergraduate 
fields of concentration offered by 
Radcliffe College. No pre-professional 
courses will be included in the college 
program which might in any way 
limit the breadth of general education. 

A nation-wide search for young 
women who will be outstanding candi- 
dates for this double program will be 
made. The trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital are pre- 
pared to offer substantial financial 
aid to successful applicants for admis- 
sion, and all candidates enrolled will 
also be eligible for assistance from the 
Radcliffe College scholarship funds 
on precisely the same terms as other 
Radcliffe students. 


A rresu approach to the problems 
of graduate work and of personnel in 
the academic and scholarly profes- 
sions appears in Princeton’s establish- 
ment of a group of invitation Fellows 
of the University. The University 
takes the initiative and extends an 
invitation to college graduates of 
high promise, who are now in the 
armed forces or supporting forces of 
the country, which guarantees that, 
on completion of their duties to the 
country, Princeton will provide them 
with an adequate living for one year. 
An individual so selected will become 
a Fellow of the University and during 
the course of his incumbency he will 
be able to discover whether his tastes 
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and abilities are adapted to the career 
of scholar and teacher, and at the 
same time get a solid start in his 
professional career. The duties and 
obligations of each Fellow vary 
according to his needs and the level 
of his development. The primary 
purpose of the plan is to help the 
academic and scholarly professions. 
Princeton is granting its appoint- 
ments almost exclusively to men 
whose fields of interest lie in the area 
of the social studies and the humani- 
ties, hoping in some measure to 
reduce the unbalance which exists in 
favor of the natural sciences. One 
significant provision of the plan allows 
a Fellow to carry on his duties else- 
where than at Princeton. Since the 
plan has been in operation, the Uni- 
versity has discovered that its average 
contribution to a Fellow is $750, 
although it is prepared to contribute 
more than $1,000. 


A pIREcTORY, “United States Col- 
legiate Institutions Teaching Area 
and Language in the Field of Slavic 
and East European Institutions,” has 
been completed and is available from 
the American Slavic and East European 
Review. It reports the results of an 
inquiry carried out under the auspices 
of the American Council on Learned 
Societies with the assistance of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. One hundred 
and fifty institutions are listed. The 
directory shows that there has been 
an increase in attention to Soviet 
affairs in leading institutions. Rus- 
sian language, history, and literature 
are being offered widely. There are 
still relatively few courses, however, 
covering contemporary Soviet civili- 
zation. The following institutions 
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offer a variety of courses in Russian 
studies: University of California, 
Columbia, Harvard, University of 
Michigan, University of Missouri, 
Stanford, University of Washington, 
Smith College, and Vassar College. 


‘Tae attitude of veterans toward 
university work was recently dis- 
cussed by Frank H. Bowles, director 
of admissions, Columbia University, 
He said: 


Veterans are not demanding that 
special courses be set up for them, nor 
that special favors be given, but are 
anxious to take advantage of the facilities 
of the University and are willing to meet 
existing standards. Although they have 
availed themselves of the summer session 
and the transition term, they do not want 
an education “in a hurry.” Their interest 
in fulfilling the requirements demanded 
of them is greater than existed before the 
war. Now their incentives in coming 
back to school appear to be based on a 
sincere desire for an education, more than 
in prewar years when many went to 
college for social reasons. 

Veterans’ objectives are specific. They 
have a serious purpose in returning to 
school. They want to prepare themselves 
for professions which will offer the best 
chances for personal and family security. 
Their performance is an improvement 
over former years, and they are “buckling 
down” more than before. Their atti- 
tudes in general seem to be better than 
those who have not been in the service. 
They are not presenting serious problems 
of adjustment to campus life. Many are 
finding it necessary, however, to take part- 
time employment to supplement the edu- 
cational subsidies received under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights. Older veterans and 
many married ones are also seriously 
interested in making use of the grants to 
further their education. 
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Junior Colleges Look Ahead 


ECENT events indicate clearly 
that the American Association 
of Junior Colleges is enjoying 

vigorous and intelligent leadership. 
It is facing the future with a clear 
vision and a determination to adapt 
educational procedures to the needs 
of the times. 

The new committee structure seems 
to be unusually well adapted to its 
purposes. On what might be called 
the first level, there are five commit- 
tees, on student personnel, curric- 
ulum, legislation and finance, training 
of instructors, and administrative 
problems. Each committee is com- 
posed of five members chosen for five- 
year terms, one term expiring each 
year. There is a member from each 
region covered by an association of 
colleges and secondary schools. Each 
committee is to survey current prac- 
tices, carry on research, encourage 
experimentation, and recruit the serv- 
ices of the regional accrediting asso- 
ciations. At least two meetings are to 
be held each year. The chairmen of 
these five committees are members of 
a Committee on Research and Co- 
ordination of Committee Work, 
of which the vice-president of the 
Association is chairman. 

There is an arrangement with the 
University of Chicago, under which 
the University provides free the serv- 
ices of a professor of education 
(Leonard V. Koos, until his retirement 
in September, 1946), who will edit 
the Junior College Journal and carry 
on research for the Association. In 


addition, the University will provide 
clerical services, office and storage 
space, and editorial services free, 
printing services at cost, and a cash 
contribution toward the budget of the 
Association. This arrangement is for 
a two-year period only; the Associa- 
tion emphasizes the desirability of 
avoiding permanent commitment to 
any one university and of maintaining 
freedom to avail itself of the research 
services of various institutions. 

The arrangements with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the new commit- 
tee setup will mean a decentralization 
of the Association’s activities. Many 
functions formerly carried on by the 
main office in Washington will now be 
performed by the various committees 
or by the editorial center at Chicago. 

Under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education, a conference 
on desirable qualifications of instruc- 
tors in junior colleges was recently 
held in Washington. The membership 
included representatives of junior col- 
leges and of a number of outstanding 
graduate schools. The report of this 
conference is soon to be published. 

Some students believe that, as the 
period following the last war saw the 
high school transformed from a highly 
selective institution into one enrolling 
a very large proportion of the ado- 
lescent population, so the present 
postwar period will see the practical 
universalization of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth grades of school work. 
Whether or not this prediction be too 
optimistic, we can be sure that many 
more young people will extend their 
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schooling, no doubt, many of them in 
junior colleges. The increase over last 
year of 15 per cent in enrollment in 
all junior colleges and of 25 per cent 
in coeducational junior colleges (both 
figures taken in the fall before the influx 
of veterans) doubtless represents not 
merely recovery from the “lean” war 
years, but the beginning of a trend. 

The junior college thus faces prob- 
lems comparable to those faced by 
the high school a quarter-century ago. 
If it is to meet the needs of a much 
larger and more heterogeneous stu- 
dent body in a time of rapid social 
change, it will have to deal boldly 
with problems of curriculum, student 
personnel, and training of its teach- 
ers. Less than ever before can it per- 
form its functions by providing merely 
the first two years of conventional 
college curriculums. The signs indi- 
cate that junior colleges are alive to 
their responsibilities and are prepar- 
ing intelligently to meet them. 


R. H. E. 


Letter to the Editor 


Flexible, Considerate Adjustment 
for Veterans 


Veterans are returning to the campus, 
some to resume their studies where they 
left off, others to start entirely new 
training often necessitated by a loss 
suffered in battle. Because many vet- 
erans have had stern experiences at the 
front, there will be a tendency on the 
part of some teachers to be oversym- 
pathetic. ‘“‘Nothing is too good for the 
boy who almost gave his life for our 
country!’”’ Others in turn will feel that 
they must be particularly precise in their 
relations with these veterans who have 
been living and working in the strictest 
discipline, else the veterans will have 
little respect for their classrooms. 

There is good ground for both these 
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positions, but what I arn urging now is 
flexibility in discipline. * Circumstances 
alter cases.”” A willingness on the part 
of both teachers and school officials to 
give consideration to the true merits of 
a case will give them a sense of satis- 
faction that is often lacking in vigorously 
enforcing a rule. Veterans have suffered 
enough by rigid classifications and rules 
that were obviously nécessary in the 
armed forces. Returning to the campus, 
they will be encouraged“to carry on their 
studies if they find some generosity in 
human relationships. A decade hence, 
our country will miss their trained leader- 
ship unless many of the best of these 
veterans find the campus so worth while 
that they stay to complete their courses. 

Many a college has lost a good man 
and, to that extent, has failed in its 
mission of training potential leaders 
because of pettiness on the part of the 
authorities in regard to rules. There 
are times when it is better to forget 
the rule and save the man. Boys who 
faced death on the front line will not 
have much tolerance on their return for 
trivial academic rulings. 

As I look back over thirty years of 
“exercising authority” in the classroom 
and on the campus, I have many 
pleasant, satisfying memories of situa- 
tions that seemed difficult and perverse 
at the time which were settled through 
tact and patience. The student gen- 
erally was saved for the school, though 
not always. There was an understanding 
and a sense of fairness all around. 

America worships numbers and it is 
easy to say that our classes are too big. 
But the veterans have been giving them- 
selves unselfishly for us, and it is to be 
hoped that the personal element in 
education will still loom large enough 
with many teachers and officers to assure 
discriminating attention to the _ best 
interests of our veterans rather than 
inflexible adherence to rules. 

WENDELL S. Brooks 
Chicago Tract Soctety 
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A Book to Be Studied 

GENERAL EpucaTION IN A FREE SOCIETY, 
Report of the harvard Committee, with an 
Introduct'o~ by) James Bryant Conant. 


Cambridge, 1assachusetts: Harvard 
University f s, 1945. xix-+267 pp. 
$2.00. 


This Report has attracted the wide- 
spread attention which it justly deserves, 
for it is far more ‘than a mere report; it 
is probably as important a document as 
has been prepared at Harvard in many 
years. It is interesting to note that, in 
the Letter of Transmittal, the committee 
warns the president that he must not 
simply turn to the recommendations 
made for Harvard College, but that he 
must read the earlier chapters as well. 
He, in turn, repeats the warning in his 
Introduction, laying emphasis upon the 
reading of the first four chapters. 

Except for the overseers, faculty, 
alumni, and friends of Harvard College, if 
any part of this interesting publication is 
to be left unread, it should be the very 
chapter which is the raison d’étre for the 
whole report, namely, the chapter on the 
application of the investigation to Har- 
vard College. If we can judge by previous 
experience, it is a somewhat dangerous 
chapter. When the University of Chicago 
published its plan, a few years ago, it 
caused a similar sensation in the educa- 
tional world. It may or may not have 
been a good plan for the University of 
Chicago, but immediately some small, 
fresh-water colleges of liberal arts, with 
limited enrollment and more limited 
resources, adopted Chicago’s divisions 
and other details of the plan, totally 
unsuited to their own programs, an 
illogical and absurd action. Here was 
David trying to wear Saul’s armor. 
What the prestige of Chicago did for 
these colleges, the prestige of Harvard 
may duplicate. Most problems in this 
world are connected with the recognition 
of the minor premise, and that is the 


situation administrators have to face 
when applying the first three chapters to 
their institutions. 

Attention is called to the variety of 
institutions which flourish under the 
name of “college,” but a more legitimate 
criticism might be found in the dull 
sameness of the liberal-arts colleges, and 
the fear so many seem to have that their 
colleges should possibly not conform. 
There should be as many different kinds 
of liberal-arts colleges as there are 
institutions of that name, not only for the 
sake of trying out different educational 
experiments, but to give the prospective 
student a genuine choice in the type of 
preparation he should have. If Harvard 
College should follow the recommenda- 
tions made by this committee, that would 
be sufficient reason for all other institu- 
tions to eschew them. 

The Report especially recommends, 
and forcefully presents, a new appraisal 
of certain fundamental educational rela- 
tionships: the relation of the high school 
to the college, the relation of the tradi- 
tional to the experimental, and the 
relation of general to special education. 
It is, however, the last-named relationship 
which receives the principal attention. 
The articulation and merging of these 
two forms of education, rather than the 
depreciation of either, is proposed, but as 
special education has been emphasized 
more particularly in late years, general 
education is here particularly stressed. 
As Harvard, by the elective system, led 
us away from general education, it seems 
only meet that Harvard should restore 
to us the proper balance. Something 
further may result, deeper and more 
important than the purely educational 
py va that is, the contribution such 
a balance may make to our anticipated 
democratic way of life. Formerly, gen- 
eral education was for the leisure class, 
and special or vocational education for 
those who were forced to earn a living. 
With a merging of the two forms of educa- 
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tion, there should come a merging of 
the classes. 

Perhaps we might express the objects 
of these two forms of education in another 
way: general education may be con- 
sidered especially adapted to the training 
for citizenship, and special education to 
the training for vocations. There might 
have been a third object cited, that of 
training for one’s own individual life. At 
any rate, the training for citizenship is 
essential for all Americans, and is empha- 
sized as such. While it should be 
continued from the cradle to the grave, 
the plans for this training prior to the 
high school are omitted, but the Com- 
mittee leads us through the high school, 
through Harvard College, and through 
adult life, adding year by year to this 
scheme of general education, as we 
probably add to our special education 
through our various vocations. 

The chapter on the secondary schools 
is a strong one, and while the suggested 
program is to prepare pupils for he plan 
which the Committee intends to recom- 
mend for Harvard College, it is sane, 
constructive, and practical. 

In a book revealing such erudition it is 
interesting to note the influence of 
the sounds of certain words, more or 
less divorced from their meanings. In 
describing the type of courses recom- 
mended er general education, one thing 
is taboo, “certainly not survey.” Oh, 
Horrors! No. A few lines further on, 
however, we find this comment concern- 
ing what they may be: “The broad scope 
of these courses would be particularly 
helpful to the student who is preparing 
to choose a field of concentration.” That 
rose smells considerably like a survey. 
Further descriptions of certain of the 
proposed courses lead us to think that 
they would be decidedly of the survey 
type. There is also a current tendency 
to name a familiar experience by a new 
word and then, on that account, to 
resent it as anew experience. Psychology 
“ been particularly gullible in this 
respect. So, here we have “core” sub- 
jects and courses; since there have been 
colleges there have been required courses— 
they are nothing new. But these are 
only incidentals. 
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While general education should adapt 
itself to different abilities and ambitions, 
ideally it remains the same for all. The 
adaptation of the conclusions to Harvard 
College would give a common cultural 
experience to all Harvard students, and 
the general adoption of such courses 
would do the same for all Americans. 
Such courses can never remove the 
inequalities which are nature’s apparent 
delight and aim, but they can improve 
the average ability to perform the duties 
of citizenship. The deep moral tone 
which characterizes the whole report and 
the emphasis on the need of character 
training add a much-needed note to 
American education. This report should 
not be read, it should be studied. 

GeorceE B. Cutren 
President Emeritus, Colgate College 


The Report of a National Committee 


PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICAN EpucaTION: 
Irs Tasks AND OpporTUNITIES, dy 
Brand Blanshard, Curt J. Ducasse, 
Charles W. Hendel, Arthur E. Murphy, 
and Max Otto. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1945. xiiit+306 pp. $3.00. 
This is the report of the Committee on 

the Function of Philosophy in American 

Education, appointed by the American 

Philosophical Association in 1943. The 

discussion is divided into three parts: 

The Contemporary Situation, The Task 

of Philosophy, The Teaching of Philos- 

ophy—things that can be done. 
Philosophy is found to be very much 
alive (Blanshard). In America it has 
roduced several distinctive movements— 
dealism, Pragmatism, Realism, Natu- 
ralism (Murphy). It has an exceptional 

opportunity to make itself felt now at a 

time of reconstruction of the basic cur- 

riculum in liberal arts (Ducasse). Its 
chief concern must be to keep in close 
touch with actual living (Otto); and it 
must interpret historical movements as 
it has at times in Greece, in Rome, and 
in France (Hendel). Basic courses— 
history of philosophy, ethics, logic, meta- 
siandia-<eanalla co-operate closely with 


special fields, the humanities, social and 
natural sciences, and so on. 
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In the entire presentation there is 
little to which objection can be taken. 
The volume ssacleaiea the service of 
revealing clearly the two aspects of 
hilosophy, as a type of activity and as a 
dy of positive results. As a type of 
activity there is no question of its liveli- 
ness. If inquiry is p meni identical with 
philosophizing, then all that man has in 
the way of knowledge, whether it is called 
science, history, mathematics, or by any 
other name, is the fruit of philosophy. 
If, however, it be looked at as a body of 
special results, it has less to show than 
xe sciences, history, or mathematics, 
although, of course, the results in these 
fields are much more tentative and 
hypothetical than is commonly acknowl- 
edged. It is an instance of the situation 
in all the social, as contrasted with the 
natural, sciences: where the human factor 
is dominant, results are controversial. 
The more man keeps out of the situation, 
the more definite are the results reached. 
This may be a tribute to man’s freedom, 
but it is also an evidence of his lack of 
objective thinking. Even technical philos- 
ophers apparently “think” with their 
emotions and personal preferences rather 
than with impartial judgment. They 
have not progressed beyond Protagoras; 
Socrates expressed the great need of 
today as well as of his own day, the need 
for definition and clarification of basic 
concepts. The one type of philosophy 
which has done most in this direction, 
formally—the scholastic—is not repre- 
sented in the volume, either in its 
weakness or its strength. One would 
think that humanism has taken almost 
complete possession of philosophers. The 
desire for practicality narrows the scope 
of attention here, as it does in any other 
field of interest. And after all, the final 
state of every act is a memory, an object 
of contemplation. To assume that action 
is the standard of importance is to beg 
the central question. 

It is evident, as the result of the 
investigation, that philosophy needs to 
forget practicality until it formally clari- 
fies its own nature and purpose in the 
light of its original intention. In this 
initial formulation, philosophers need 
more patience with each other and more 
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interest in careful analysis. The ste 

by-step procedure of mathematics hold 
be pr he to. After this is perfected 
they may come down to the common 
man’s level. Without it, they come into 
the market place with hands empty of 
wares to offer. Without it, the integra- 
tion of life and the indication of stable 
basic principles which are supposed to be 
functions of philosophy cannot be realized 
in any degree. There is an attempt to 
apply a formula one does not possess. 

The net result that philosophy has to 
offer the world is the encouragement of 
discussion. This is the only “community 
of mind,” the only basic principle, indi- 
cated; and no criterion is offered for 
distinguishing fruitful from unfruitful 
discussion. Discussion is, of course, an 
absolute essential, but it is the minimum 
essential. What if the physicist or 
chemist merely “discussed” his problem? 
This is not enough. 

Philosophers must attack their essen- 
tial problems without regard to whether 
the public can follow them or not. The 
example of the natural sciences needs to 
be followed here. Let the public follow 
at what distance it can; philosophers will 
help the public to advance by havin 
more of stable truth toward whic 
to lead it. 


From THE ComMmMIssIOn’s MAILBAG, edited 
by Brand Blanshard. Reprinted from 
the Philosophical Review, May, 1945. 
Philosophers, like other educators, are 

taking stock. The crisis which humanity 
has been facing, and still faces, leads to 
self-analysis. Why, after all the centuries 
of reflection upon life and its meaning, 
has humanity not come to a saner and 
safer result? Is philosophy futile? Have 
the methods of instruction been ineffec- 
tual? What is the difficulty? 

The American Philosophical Associa- 
tion ay St gm a commission two years 
ago to look into the matter, to diagnose 
the case, if possible, and suggest some 
remedies if it could. The question is of 
concern not only to philosophers, who 
devote their lives to the study and 
teaching of the subject, but also to 
citizens in general, who send their 
children to study in the colleges and 
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universities, and who live in the society 
which supports the educational institu- 
tions and absorbs their products. Opin- 
ions were solicited from persons outside 
the professional teaching of philosophy 
as well as from persons within. This 
brochure is a sample of the results which 
are set forth on a larger scale in a volume 
on Philosophy in American Education. 

The result: A putting down as formal 
record of many of the judgments numer- 
ous people have long held to be true. 
There are differences of conviction as to 
what the subject should aim at, conse- 
quently how it should try <o attain its 
ends, and how far it is proving successful 
in achieving its ends. 

On one point there is agreement: One 
should chiles hize. On a second: The 
problems of philosophy should undergo 
free discussion, there is much agreement 
in spite of the actual practice of certain 
philosophers who state their views with 
apparent dogmatism. From there on, 
x situation indicates chiefly that the 
task of philosophy is too much even for 
philosophers. Fundamental concepts have 
not been clearly defined. Historical study 
has not led to sufficient grasp of the 
intention of the study and of its devotees. 
Convictions are based too much on 
personal preference and feeling rather 
than objective statement of the case and 
unambiguous deduction from it. 

But there is nothing to do but keep the 
stream flowing in the hope that it will 
progressively clear itself with time. 

Apert E. Avey 
Ohio State University 


Entertaining and Challenging 
BetwEEN Two Wars: THE FAILURE 
or Epucation, 1920-1940, dy Porter 

Sargent. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1945. 

608 pp. $5.00. 

For over a quarter-century, Porter 
Sargent’s extensive introductions to his 
annual editions of The Handbook of 
American Private Schools have provided 
exciting surveys of current educational 
thought, controversy, and innovation. 
By quotation and lively discussion, he 
has brought vividly to the reader’s 
attention the significance and interrela- 
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tionships of events in education which 
singly might have escaped notice. Now, 
in Between Two Wars, Sargent has pro- 
vided a carefully annotated, chronological 
compilation of selections from the Hand. 
book introductions published during the 
years 1920 to 1940. 

Sargent’s capacity to perceive the 
significant points of tension, change, and 
growth in education, past, recent, and 
present, stems in part from the admirable 
comprehensiveness of his reading, a 
comprehensiveness that makes the Hand- 
books, in addition to their other functions, 
guides to contemporary educational and 
scientific literature. He does not adhere 
to any dominant or popular educational 
creed. Instead, he examines education 
from a scientific point of view, spe- 
cifically that of a Biologist. Ten years 
of study and research at Harvard, with 
summers in the biological laboratories of 
Alexander Agassiz at Newport and the 
United States Fish Commission at Wood’s 
Hole, and extensive world travel have led 
Sargent to take toward the world of 
education a biological approach so cog- 
nizant of the organic character of the 
interrelations of ideas, attitudes, indi- 
viduals, and institutions as to make it 
anthropological in its depth and scope: 

The educator of the future will realize more 
fully that his function is to deal with the 
growing organism and, insofar as his knowl- 
edge permits, to guide and encourage growth. 
From the horticulturalist and the stockman, 
he will know that it is easy to dwarf, distort 
or destroy, but that growth, while it may be 
stimulated by favorable conditions, can only 
be promoted by better nutrition and the 
removal of harmful influences. From the 
revelations of the biologist, he will have 
learned something of the nature of growth 
and what prohibits and inhibits, of how the 
genes control and how environment influences. 
He will have learned, as has the man of 
medicine in recent centuries, that nature will 
do much if not thwarted. ... The anth- 
ropologist will have led him to see the pupil 
before him as the result of a long evolution. 
. . . Looking at his pupil, the teacher will 
see an organism in relation to its environ- 
ment, not a mere mind to be set by indoctrina- 
tion or in which ruts are to be worn by drill. 
. . . Our future educator may not know all 
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these things, but he will know that these 
things are to be known (pages 578-79). 


Sargent’s books are important con- 
tributions to the development of this kind 
of vision. Although one sometimes misses 
in his work that attention to organization 
and structure that makes some books 
easier to review (but no more interesting 
to read), Sargent disavows any intent 
to follow or develop a party line, for 
although 

. many are obsessed with the idea that 
there is an easy way to salvation, a paradise 
to be discovered ... all I can say is “It 
works” or “It fails.” All I shall ever do is 
to point out the absurd, frozen attitudes of 
the dead, and to acclaim with gladness the 
bold, forward step that leads to higher, firmer 
ground (The Continuous Battle, Introduction 
to the 1945 Handbook, printed separately). 


And this he does, consistently, with a 
vigor, humor, and courage that make 
Between Two Wars at once entertaining 
and challenging. 
Dona.p W. RoceErs 
Hadley-Luzerne Central School 
Luzerne, New York 


Profound and Illuminating 


LireraARY STUDY AND THE SCHOLARLY 
Proression, by Hardin Craig. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1944. 
XHi+15O pp. $2.25. 

When a distinguished teacher and 
scholar sees fit to winnow the experience 
of a lifetime in order that it may bear 
upon important educational problems, 
the result commands more than passing 
attention. Hardin Craig’s Walker-Ames 
lectures, originally delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, provide such a 
digest in what amounts to a personal 
credo and an earnest testament of faith. 

Of the ten lectures here printed, the 
last two, which deal with academic 
technicalities of restricted interest, pre- 
tend to no more than minor significance. 
The first eight lectures, however, con- 
stitute a systematic rationale of the 
need, purpose, appropriate methods, and 
ultimate values of humanistic education 
in a democracy. While their specific 
subject is the study of literature, their 
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broader implication concerns the impor- 
tance of humanistic culture as an 
apprehension of truth and an essential 
protection against intellectual barbarism 
and anarchy. Their point of departure 
is the necessity imposed upon man by the 
condition of his existence to order his life 
according to a pattern dictated not so 
much by ascertainable fact as by imagined 
probability. The core of their argument 
is the natural pertinence of humanistic 
studies, which are inherently “limited in 
their search for truth to the determination 
of the probable.” Their final thesis is 
the validity of literary study as a “‘dis- 
covery of truth in terms of probability 
and proof.” 

Less concerned with abstract theory 
than with actual practice and results, Mr. 
Craig supports his central argument with 
a wealth of personal observation and 
candid comment which recalls at times 
Bacon’s trenchant approach to men’s 
businesses and bosoms and again the 
urbane wisdom of Montaigne. From 
personal experience, he exhibits the fre- 
quent impracticality of American edu- 
cational institutions, objectives, and 
procedures. Uncompromising toward pre- 
tentious ignorance and vulgarity, he 
attacks the purveyors of naive novelties 
and nostrums, the inventors of intel- 
lectual gadgets, and the apostles of social 
illiteracy and the higher ignorance. Par- 
ticularly, he warns against the cultural 
insularity which makes of intellectual 
specialization a personal and social menace. 

Since stupidity and ignorance, like sin 
and truth, exhibit a disconcerting lack of 
novelty, Mr. Craig finds little opportunity 
to be strikingly original. His educa- 
tional terrain is as familiar as its empty 

alaces and jerry-built housing projects. 
Fis convictions are rooted in the past and 
adhere to the traditional; that is, he does 
not believe that truth was born this 
morning or that forty centuries have 
lived to no purpose. His objectives 
include nothing more impressive than 
truth, beauty, goodness, and the dignity 
of man. His conclusions propose nothing 
more startling than “greater industry, 
greater seriousness, and higher aims.” 

To those dedicated to the humanities 
and uncertain of their convictions, the 
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book can be recommended as a profound 
and illuminating aid in time of need. 
To those not dedicated to the humanities 
and not at all uncertain of their 
convictions, it is even more urgently 
recommended. Among the many recent 
attempts to be ineelh ligent about the 
problem of liberal education, this is one 
of the wisest. 

Haro_p R. WALLEY 

Ohio State University 


Mr. Bode and the Harvard 
Report 


RAPHAEL DEMOS 
[Continued from page 62] 
the student must learn to live his life 
in his own present; the present is our 
only fact. The question is, however, 
how the student can best be equipped 
to meet his present; is it by a simple 
immersion in the present, or by a 
drawing back in order to achieve 
perspective, somewhat as the broad 
jumper runs back in order the further 
to leap forward? There is to be no 
contemplative dwelling upon the past 
for its own sake. Plato, many cen- 
turies ago, preached the doctrine that 
man at birth carries with him intima- 
tions from a previous life to guide him 
in this one. I would like to utilize 
this doctrine provided I am allowed 
to give it a certain arbitrary twist. 
The function of liberal education is to 
save the individual from the helpless- 
ness which comes from his solitude. 
A genuinely educated person is one 
who makes his decisions, not alone, 
but fortified with the intimations of 
wisdom from other men throughout 
time. Tradition is the equivalent of 
the “other life” that Plato speaks of. 
Yet the wisdom of the past is to be 
used only as an intimation; it must 
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never dominate the human individual; 
for he is the arbiter of his own life. 
There is no getting away from man’s 
ultimate solitariness; but there can 
be a mitigation of it. 

According to the old Biblical story, 
Jacob spent a whole night wrestling 
with the angel. He was beaten. A 
mere man cannot overcome an angel; 
remember also that Jacob fought in 
the dark. We—I am now speaking 
of all men of good will in the country, 
including our critic—we have been 
wrestling with the problem of educa- 
tion through the long night of 
ignorance. We are fumbling and 
groping in the dark. We have been 
beaten in the past. We shall be 
beaten in the future. Education is a 
mighty angel. But we shall go on 
wrestling. (Vol. XVII, No. 2] 


The Liberal College in a 
Secular World 
ELBRIDGE SIBLEY 
[Continued from page 81] 


human culture as a whole. This 
attitude certainly cannot be produced 
by decree, and there are few if any 
academic faculties among whose mem- 
bers it is already universally accepted. 
A beginning need not, however, 
wait until all the members of a faculty 
are convinced that it is worth making. 
With a little urging and with enough 
official sanction to help overcome their 
modest reluctance to shed their tradi- 
tional cloaks of academic privacy, it 
ought to be possible to recruit rep- 
resentatives of most of the major 
disciplines for an experiment in mutual 
education. The attempt deserves to 
be made more often and more strenu- 

ously than it has been. 
[Vol. XVII, No. 2] 











